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BF FF ee MUS EU M. 


The BRITISH MUSEUM (Bloomsbury) and the NATURAL HISTORY 
MUSEUM Co Road) will be CLOSED on SATURDAY, August 9. 
E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, Director and Principal Librarian. 
British sieowom, August 5, 1902. 


72s HARLEIAN SOCIETY. 


Founded 1869. Incorporated 1902. 





ATHEMATICS, LATIN, GERMAN.—Adver- 

tiser visits in Kensington and * gives LESSONS in MATHE- 

MATICS, LATIN, or GERMAN. Also in English Subjects.—Address 
¥.; Messrs. Francis & Co., Atheneum Press, Kream’s Buildings, B.C. 


Piro. — WANTED, for the MORNING 
4 ADVERTISER, an experienced JOURNALIST of high literary 
attainments, who is thoroughly familiar with the routine of a Daily 
Journal, and is capable also of directing the News Department. Salary 
to commence at 700/. per annum, on a Sah months’ agreement.— 

a of atte with copies of a few 'I 





FRANCE,—The ATHEN/ZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIRES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIVON aa 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS. MARSEILLES, MENTON 
mnie NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 











Established for the purpose of Transcribing, Printing, and Publishi 
the Heraldic Visitations of Counties, Parish Registers, or any Manu- 
seripts relating to Genealogy, Family History, and Heraldry, or such 
other kindred or partly kindred subjects as may from time to time 
de determined upon by the Council of the Society. 

In the Ordinary Section 49 Volumes have been issued. 

In the Register Section 28 Volumes have been issued. 

Entrance Fee, 10s.6d. Annual Subscription, Ad Section, 11. te 


egister ll. 
Chairman of Cnt apply to the Bee J. armitage Thee, Bart, F.S. ee 
1 particulars a, the Secretary an 
er — RUCE BANNERMAN, F.8.A. 
The Lindens, Sydenham Road, p Png 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,000!. 
Oftice: Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





and 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
President : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes a Vice-President and gives 
three votes for life at all elections. Each Donation of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
ee to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shillings 


aid. 

80 TEMBERSHIP.—Every Man and Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or ‘Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspa 

PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receivin 251. and the Women 20/. per annum each, and they include :— 
oyal Victoria Pension Fund, ” which was established in 1887 
and enlarged in 1897, to the great ad the News 
Trade has enjoyed under the rule of Her iate Majesty Queen V ictoria, 
provides Pensions of 20]. a year each for Four Widows of Newsvendors. 
The Committee hope they may be enabled to increase this Fund as an 
appropriate Memorial of the Queen’s beneficent reign. 

The ‘Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman, 201, and was specially subscribed in memory of the ‘late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the ‘apitation for the repeal of the 

various then existing ‘‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The Horace Marshall Pension Fund is the gift of the late Mr. Horace 
Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary right of 
election to its benefits, but this privilege never having been exercised, 
the General Pensions of the Institution have had the full benefit 
arising from the interest on this investment since 1 

The “ Hospital Pensions”’ consist of an annual contribution of 351., 
whereby Sir Henry Charles Burdett and his co-directors generously 
enable the Committee to grant 20]. for One Year toa Man and 15. for 
One Year toa Woman, under conditions laid down in Rule 8c. 

W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


RUSSIAN LADY, who speaks English, would 

be glad to JOIN an ENGLISH PARTY (prefers members of the 
Professional Classes) TRAVELLING to RUSSIA or NORWAY.— 
Write Russta, 44, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


] ADY, well educated, good knowledge of French, 
4 German, and Type-W: riting, desires POST in LIBRARY. Would 
give services for Three Months in order to gain experience.—Address 
W. B. L., 132, Bradford Road, Hudderstield. 


O SALARY.—GENTLEMAN, well-read, 
travelled, OFFERS SERVICES in LIBRARY, Private or Public. 
—Address, R. R., care of Francis & Co., 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 














e Proprietors of the Mor ie Advertiser, 127, Fleet 
Serot London, marked “ Editorship,” will be received’ until the 

h inst. Canvassing the Committee, personally or otherwise, will 
disqualify a Candidate. 


etapa FREE LIBRARY. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, Male, age 20 to 2: Salary 
52. per year. Library experience essential. gar plications, with copies 
of Testimonials, must be delivered before 3 o'clock TUESDAY, 
August 19, addressed to Tur Cuairman, Free Library, Stockport. 


M FTROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOLWICH. 


JUNIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN BOROUGH of WOOLWICH 
require the services of a SECOND JUNIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 
Salary commencing at 70/1. per annum. Applicants to be between 
19 and 26 years of age. Preference will be given to those who have 
had previous See in Public Library 
own handwriting, enclosing copies 
of three recent. Testimonials, to be endorsed ‘“‘Junior Assistant 
Librarian.” and to be sent, addressed to me, at the Town Hall, 
Woolwich, not later than THURSDAY. August 28, 1902. 

Candidates will be required to devote the whole of their time to the 
duties of their appointment. 

Canvassing the Members of leer Council will disqualify. 

0 


By 
ARTHUR B. BRYCESON, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Woolwich, July 26, 1902. 


H #4 D i to Se Bee Ss: 8. 


‘The GOVERNING BODY of the WYGGESTON GIRLS’ HIGH 
SCHOOL, LEICESTER, invite RON for the position of HEAD 
MISTRESS, which will become VACANT at CHRISTM AS NEXT. The 
salary will be 100/.,and a Capitation ae of ll 5s. for each Girl up to 
One Hundred, and 1/. for all above that number. There is accommoda- 
tion in the School for about 350 Girls, and at present there are $15 in 

id is provided, and Boarders are not taken. 

Applications, with not more than four original Testimonials, must be 

received on or before SEPTEMBER 10, together with twenty- -five 
printed or type-written copies of the lication and Testi i 

ch applicant must state her (1) Professional Training ; (2) Univer- 

— Degree, ifany ; (3) Experience ; (4) Age ; and (5) Present Appoint- 





























aid 





not to canvass. 
For further i Fann ty apply to 

Beas Clerk to the Governors. 
1, Berridge Street, Seinen Suly 29, 190: 


URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL of BROMLEY. 


SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND ART. 

‘The SCIENCE and ART COMMITTEE is en to receive applica- 
tions for the appointment of SCIENCE M from Gentlemen 
qualified under the Directory issued by the Roard of Education 

Classes for Chemistry (Theoretical and Practical) and iactieraation 
and some other Science Subject in the Directory Syllabus, if required, 
will be held on Three Evenings in each Week during the Session, 
which extends from the Third Week in September to the End of July. 

There is a Chemical Laboratory fitted for Twenty-four Students. 

Salary, 80. per annum, together with the Grant received from the 
Board of Education. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, to be 
delivered to me as ee not — than WEDNESDAY, August 20 next. 


El D. H. NORMAN, Clerk to the Council. 
District Council Oftices, Sean. Kent, July 30, 1902. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE 
BERYSTWYTH 











of WALES, 


The COUNCIL wnline applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
NORMAL MASTER and yee TAN’ r LECTU RER on EDUCATION.— 
A d by 





if ESEARCH—Historical or General ; Index 


Work; also French Translation—UNDERTAKEN 


i must be sent, on or before 
SATURDAY, September 6, 1902, to the undersigned, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 





terms.—Addres ss M., Francis & Co., Athenwum Press, Bieai's Build- 
ings, 


RESEARCH WORK for AUTHORS and Others, 
—LITERARY and GENEALOGICAL WORK UNDERTAKEN 
vy EXPERT. Family Pedigrees and Histories Traced. Historical 
Records, Parish Registers Searched. Materials for Books and 
Pamphlets Collected and Prepared for Publication. Indexing. Refer- 
ences.—A. G., Alperton, Wembley. 


EHIND the SCENES in SOCIETY and 

POLITICS.—A WRITER of position and operas is OPEN 

to REGULAR WORK under these headings.—Addre: . R. H. 8., 
Francis & Co., Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, E. ©. 


7° EDITORS and PUBLISHERS. — EXPERT 

in PHILOSOPHY, ETHICS, and THEOLOGY, would UNDER- 
TAKE some ADDITIONAL high-class WORK-— Writing, Reviewing, 
or Translating.—Address poner? care of Francis & Co., 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


A®’ SECRETARY to POLITICIAN or LITERARY 

MAN.—LADY, well qualified, and thorough French Scholar, 
requires Permanent Post as same. —Apply V. V., care of Robertson's 
Library, 43, King’s Road, Chelsea. 

















[J NIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 


LECTURESHIP IN GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
invite applications for the Office of LECTURER in GERMAN at a 
salary of 300]. per annum. 

The person appointed will ng required to enter upon his duties on 
WEDNESDAY, October 1, 190: 





by twenty copies of ‘Testimonials, 
mall on the outside cover, ‘‘ Lectureship in German,” must 
lodged on or before WEDNESDAY, September 3, 1902, with the under- 
signed, from whom further information may be obtaine 
Candidates are particularly be Sear not to call on the Electors. 
OHN E. WILLIAMS, Secretary and Registrar. 
T he ) University, St. Andrews, Jaly 29, 1902 


NIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS. 
(University College, Dundee. ) 
LECTURESHIP IN PHILOSOPHY. 

‘The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
invite eee for the post of (eth in PHILOSOPHY at 
UNIV ITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE, rendered vacant by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. J. oe to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
Uayerena of Aberdee: 

rson a ainted es be required to enter upon his duties on 
Ww EDN fESDA ctober 1 











(GEN TLEMAN, of good character and position, 

with sixteen years’ Legal and Commercial experience, and now 
reading for a University Degree, is OPEN to take a SECRETARYSHIP, 
orany Position of ‘rust, where his knowledge will be of use.—Mevp, 
73, St. James’s Road, Weet Croydon. 





‘Testimonials, and 


twenty oes of 
wnlies on the poor ma pale %. Uecturesh dae Hyg must be 
lodged on or before WEDNESDAY, Septembe 1902, with the under- 


signed, from whom further information may 4 obtained. 

Candidates are particularly requested not to call on the Electors. 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS. Secretary and Registrar. 

‘The University, St. Andrews, August, 1902. 











OTICE.—We, the undersigned, do apologize 
for unwittingly infringing the Copyright Photograph, No. 35816 
registered at Stationers’ Hall, London. 
GEO. NEWNES, Lrp. 


_ Southampton Street, London. 


ARISH REGISTERS in ~ HANTS, DORSET, 
SOMERSET, and BRISTOL.—To Parish Clerks and Others.— 
WANTED, CERTIFICATES of MARRIAGE of Mr. ———— Stevens 
and M Bewnel, about 17 nae . Robert Tripp and Martha 
heweel Natevens, about 1799; and Jai 








Jane Stevens, about 1785. Five tartna will be paid for each Certifi- 
cate, in addition to the proper fee. Berg Le Brassevr & Oakey, 
Solicitors, 12, New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
(University of London.) 
CHAIR OF PERSIAN 
‘rhe COUNCIL will proceed, at the opening of the Session 1902-1903, 
to fillthe VACANCY in this Chair. Applications, accompanied by such 
‘Testimonials as Candidates may wish to submit, should reach the 
Secretary on or before WEDNESDAY, October 1 
Full particulars will be sent on 2pplication 
- GREGORY FOS! TER, Secretary. 


LANARK. 





LONDON, 


(JouNTY COUNCIL of 


LECTURER IN MINING. 

Owing to the appointment of the County Lecturer in Mining to the 
Lectureship in Mining and Geology in the Glasgow cia College, 
ve post of LECTURER in MINING in the COUNTY of LANARK is 

ACANT, and applications for the vacancy are invited. 

Mem 3001., with Travelling Expenses. 

Application should be lodged, not later than AUGUST 21, with the 
Director of Technical Education for Lanarkshire, County Offices, 
Hamilton, and should be accompanied by twelve copies of Testimonials. 

Applicants should state their age, qualifications, present employ- 
ment, and the experience they have had in similar work. 

W. ALSTON DYKES, County Clerk. 














UNIVERSITY of DURHAM. 


DIPLOMA IN THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING. 


Particulars of the Course of Training for Secondary Teachers and of 
the Examination for the above Diploma may be obtained from the 
SecrRerary or Examinarions, North Bailey, Durham. 


S!: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


(University of London.) 
aoe WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, October 1, 








a can reside in the College, within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate regulations. 

‘The Hospital contains a service of 750 Beds. apes ly and Prizes 
of the aggregate value of nearly 900/. are awarded annuall 

The Medical School contains large Lecture Rooms and well-ap ointed 
Laboratories for Practical Teaching, as well as Dissecting Rooms, 
Museum, Library, &c. 

‘The Amalgamated Clubs’ Ground (ten acres) is at Winchmore Hill, 
within easy reach of the Hospital. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to Tue 
WARDEN oF THE CoLLeceE, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 





S!: BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 
LEGE. 
(Univ ane of London.) 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


hep! R SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, worth 150/ , 75/, 

75l., and 20/. each, tenable for One Year, will be competed for on 
SEPTENBE R 22, 1902., viz., Two Senior Open Scholarships, value of 
751. each, will be awarded to the best Candidates (if of suffic ent merit) 
in not more than Three nor fewer than Two of the following :— 
Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, Botany, Physiology, Anatomy. 

Candidates for these Scholarships must be under Twenty-five years 
of age, and must not ee — to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any London Medica’ 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN sc HOL ARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 150/., and 
One Preliminary Scientitic Exhibition, value nae will be awarded to 
the best Candidates under Twenty-one ars of age (if of sutticient 
merit) in not fewer than Three of the ollowing :—Botany, Zoology, 
Physiology, Phssics, and Chemistry. , 

e JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION (value 20/.) will be competed for 
at the same time. The subjects of examination are Latin, Mathe- 
matics, and any one of the Three following Languages — Greek, 
French, and German. The Classical Subjects are those of the London 
University Matriculation Examination of June, 1902. 

‘rhe successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Barthuvlomew’s Hospital in the 
October succeeding the Examination 

For particulars, application may be made, personally or by letter, to 
Tue Waren or THE Cotvece, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. 


St BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE 


(University of London). 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

SYSTEMATIC COURSES of LECTURES and LABORATORY WORK 
in the SUBJECTS of the PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC and INTER- 
MEDIATE B.Sc. EXAMINATIONS of the UNIVERSI' gn of LONDON 
will commence on OCTOBER 1 and continue till JULY, 

Attendance on this Class counts as part of the Five’ Tous! Curri- 
culum 

Fee for the whole Course, <p ee 181. 18s. to students of the Hospital ; 
or Single Subjects may be tak 

‘There is a Special Class for the January Examination. 

For further particulars apply to the Warden oF TH EGE, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, London, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 
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[J NiVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM, 


FACULTIES OF SCIENCE, ARTS, AND COMMERCE. 
1902-3. 
The SESSION will COMMENCE on weeNmeDar, October 1, 1902 
The UNIVERSITY confers DEGREES in SCIENCE (including 
ENGINEERING), ARTS, and COMMERCE upon Students who have 
attended prescribed v niversity Courses of Study. These Courses are 
also a | - ag who may wish to join them, whether Candidates for 


PRIZES, &c., are offered for 





Degrees 0: 

EXHIBITIONS, SCHOLARSHIPS, 
com titio 
PLOMAS in EDUCATION are granted to Candidates fulfilling the 
samuel conditions. 

SPECIAL ‘TECHNICAL COURSES are provided in Engineering 
(Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical), Metallurgy, Mining, Applied 
Geology, and in Malting and Brewing. 

For the present, the University also provides PRELIMINARY 
COURSES in preparation for the MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
of the University, and for other purposes. 

SYLLABUSES of the Faculties of Science, a. and Commerce, as 
of the School of Malting and Brewing, are now ready, and may be 
obtained gratis from Messrs. Cornisu, New Street, Birmingham, or on 
application at the University. 
ty of Medicine (including a Department of Dentistry). 
ng full particulars, is published separately. 


A Syllabus, cont 
K ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(University of London.) 


FULL COURSES for MATRICULATED STUDENTS in ARTS, 
LAWS, SCIENCE, ENGINEERING, MEDICINE, and THEOLOGY, at 
Composition Fees, or Students may attend the Separate Clases. 

Pp aieienn for all Examinations of the U niversity. 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 2. 

For P: rospectuses and all information apply to the Sx rerary, King’s 

W.C. 


College, Londo 
T, KENSINGTON. —MICHABLMAS TERM 


There is also ¢ Fa reul 











‘HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably wo pee iepeecry A on 

Publishing arranged. MSS. ee with Pablishers.—Terms and 

monials on aneurin to Mr. A. M. Burecues, 34, Paternoster Bow. 





‘ “MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
J» Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations sec] 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 
of Terms on application. 
Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is 

repared to SU BMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS. , and 

BRIODIC AL RRINEING. - "18, Bream’ s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EB. Cc. 











Catalogues. 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books ilus- 
trated by G. and K. Cruikshank, Phia, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 
toga es issued and sent Ee free on application. or Bought.— 
ALTER T. Spencer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C 





LEIGHTON’S 
[; ATALOGUE of EARLY PRINTED and 
other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS. 
Part II , containing letter C, price 2s. With 220 Illustrations in Facsimile. 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Part I. containing A—B, with 120 Illustrations, price 2s. 


CONTENTS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY and AFTER 
for AUGUST, 1902. 
eas of ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 
win 

WHAT HAVE WE GAINED by EDUCATION-SO FAR? By 
Frederick Greenwood. , 

The ANTI-BRITISH MOVEMENT in GERMANY. By 0. Eltzbacher, 

The FUTURE of RUSSIA. By A.—R. B.—de Bilinski. 

ITALY and the TRIPLICE. By Lloyd Sanders. 

TURKISH RULE EAST of JORDAN. By Gertrude Lowthian Bell. 

The RECONSTRUCTION of HAINAULT FOREST. With a Map. By 
Sir Robert Hunter. 

OLD MASTERS and MODERN CRITICS. By Charles L. Eastlake, 

pipe RESTING-PLACE of OUR ANGEVIN KINGS, By Ceci} 


By Algernon Charles 


“The READER of PLAYS to the RESCUE” :— 
1. A Reply. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 
2 A Rejoinder. By Walter Frewen Lord. 
The ESTHETICS of NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. By W. J. Fletcher, 
WHY NOT a MOTOR-CAR WAY THROUGH ENGLAND? By B. x. 
Thwaite, C.E. 
The FOLK-LORE of HORSESHOES and HORSESHOEING. By the 
late Dr. George Fleming, C.B. 
WAR CORRESPONDENTS and the CENSORSHIP. By Perceva} 
Landon. : 
LAST MONTH. By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


‘HE GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL, Price 93, 
Contents) AUGUST. 

On Snow- bes hi and Snow-drifts in Canada, with Notes on the “ Snow. 

the Selkirk Mountains. Ry Vaughan Cornish, D.s¢ 











LADIES’ DEPARTM 
COMMENCES October 13.—Apply to the Vice Parncipat, 


Square. 


S* THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1902-1903 will OPEN on WEDNESDAY, 
October 1. 

St. Thomas's JS nage being one of the Medical Schools of the 
University of London, provision is made for the Courses of Study 

rescribed for the Preliminary Scientific, Intermediate, and Final 

xaminations in Medicine 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in 
SEPTEMBER, viz , One of 150 Guineas and one of ees in Chemistry 
and Physics, with either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First 
Year's Students: One of 50] in Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any 
Two) for Third Year's Students from the Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes are awarded at the ‘Sessional Exami- 
nations, as well as several Medals. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club Rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to 
the Mepicat Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special 
arrangements are made for Students entering from the Universities 
and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved toy 5s is kept by the Medical Secretary, 
who also has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and 
others who receive Students into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. Renp vez, the Medical 
Secretary. H. G. TURNEY, M.A. M.D.Oxon., Dean. 


'N.HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London; The Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVEKNESS and 
SCHOOL AGENCY (estab. 1880), 139 and 141, Regent Street, W. 
—Kesident, Daily, and Visiting Governesses, Lady Professors anc 
Teachers, Képétitrices, Chaperons, Companions, Lady Housekeepers 
(English and Foreign) introduced for British Isles and Abroad. Schools 
and Educational Homes recommended. 


#epuc SATION. —Thoroughly RELIABLE ADVICE 














an be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABRITAS, 
THRING & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge of 
the best Schools ‘tor Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 
and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied witn detailed 
requirements.—36, Sackville Street, W. 





ECRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. 
Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese and 
Dutch Translator; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographical 
Society, the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 
Warrington (lancs). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System of Newspaper 
Indexing. Libraries Catalogued. Congresses reported in English, 
French, and German. Technical Translations into and og all Lan- 
guages. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written 

“\ so eggag trained for Indexing and Secretarial Work in London 
an rlin 


YYPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women of Literary experience (Classical Tripos; Cambridge 
Higher Local; thorough acquaintance with Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation. References to Authors. Terms 
(cash): Ordinary English Prose, 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words: scale of 
ebarges on application.—Tue CamBripce T'ype-Wririnag AGENcy, 10, 
Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. (formerly 8. R., 1, Lingard’s Road, 
Lewisham, 8.E.) 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS TYPE-WRITTEN 

with iii 8 and despatch at ls. 3d. per 1,000 words (over a 000 
words at ls.). Carbon Copies half price. Keference to Authors. — 
Miss A. Kent, The Reliance Typewriting Office, 565, Mansion House 
Chambers, E.C. 


VY PE-WRITING.—Authors’ Plays, MSS., &c., of 

every description. Carbon and other Copies. MS. from Dictation, 

quickly and accurately.—Miss E. M. Ticar, 5, Maitland Park Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Established 1884. 














YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 
AGENCY. Authors’ MSS., Translations,&c. Phonograph used. 


Legal and General Copying. Circulars, &c., Duplicated. Lessons given. 
Usual terms. References. Established | _1893.—Sixes & Srxes, 13, 
Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, SERMONS, &c., 

TYPE-WRITTEN with accuracy and despatch 8d. 1,000. Ont of 

town August 16 to 30.—Miss N. E. Rorinson, 8, Westover Road, Wands- 
worth Common, London, 8S. W. 


UTHORS with MSS. 








that require TYPE- 


WRITING can have them well and promptly I'YPED for 9d. per 
1,000 words. Museum Researches 9d. an hour.—Miss Srvarr, Room 24, 
1, Trafalgar Buildings, WC 











NATALOGUE, No, 35.—Drawings by Turner, 

/ Varley, Prout, Hunt, &c.—Engravings by and after Turner, 
Hogarth, Girtin, Constable, &c.—Etchings by Millet, Whistler, &c.— 
Illustrated Books—Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence.—Ww. 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


IR EDWARD BURNE-JONES.—SIX important 

CHALK DRAWINGS fer Glass-Painting, executed for Messrs. 

Morris & Co., FOR SALE.—Particulars on application to Wx. Warp, 
2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 


CATALOGUES on application. 


YATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at fir mie 
J reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION, | III. HIS- 











‘ORY. IV. POETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. BEAUX-A 
GuOGRAPHY. Vl. MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. IX. GENERAL 
ITE 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT RKRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


GHAKESPEARE. —WANTED TO PURCHASE, 
\O fine Copies of the “sin Folio, 1623 ; Second Folio, 1632; and Third 
Folio, 1663 or 1664. y high price will be paid for any in choice 
condition ; also for Gussie Plays prior to 1650.—Atnert Jackson & Son, 
224, Great Portland Street, London. 


T° INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

inall parts RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full particulars Schools also recommended.— Medical, &c., Association, 
Limited, 22, Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. WC. ‘Telegraphic 
Address, ‘‘ Triform, London.” ‘Telephone No. 1854, Gerrard. 


TCX BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR- 
NISHED SITTING-ROOM and ONE or TWO BEDROOMS. 

Quiet, pleasant, and central. Three minutes’ walk from S.E.R. & C 

ag No others taken.—R. H., 66, Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge 
Yells. 


\O BE LET, from August 11 to September 29 or 
longer, FURNISHED or UNFURNISHED HOUSE in South- 
West Suburb. ‘Ihree Reception Kooms, Five Bedrooms, Bath (hot and 
cold), usual Offices, small Garden —Apply R., Atheneum Press, 
Bream's Buildings, E.C. 























Sales by Auction. 
Electrical Apparatus and Fittings, 
Telephones and Apparatus 
(by order of the Right Hon. Postmaster-General). 
FRIDAY, August 15, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will OFFER at his Rooms, 
38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
(by order of the Postmaster-General), 
TELEGRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS and APPARATUS. 
TELEPHONE INSTRUMENTS and APPARATUS, 
And ELECTRICAL FITTINGS, &c. 
Also PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, and a QUANTITY of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS of all kinds. 
And alarge CATALOGUE of valuable MISCELLANEOUS PROPERTY. 
On view Thursday 2 to 5, and on morning of Sale. 
Catalogues on application. 





Antiquities, Works of Art, Se. 
TUESDAY, August 19, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C., 
JAPANESE and CHINESE EMBROIDERIES, 
CHINA, BRONZES, IVORY CARVINGS, 

And a fine CHINESE BRONZE ELEPHANT, &c. 
Also SAVAGE WEAPONS, ROMAN and other LAMPS, 
POTTERIES, and BRONZES. 
MINIATURES, PICTURES, and PRINTS. 

And the usual see TaUITiEe guia RELICS and 


On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues may 
be had on application. 





F.GS.FCS 8.F. RG.S. With Sketch Map, 2 Plates, and 36 Illustrations, 
—Through the Great Canon of the Euphrates River. Ry Ellsworth 
Huntington. With Map and 9 I!lustrations.—Report on the Identifica- 
tion of the Bay of San Felipe and Santiago, visited by Quiros in 160. 
Note on the Identification of La Sagittaria of Quiros. By Rear-Admirij 
Sir W.J. L. Wharton, K C.B. F.R.S. 5.—The National Antarctic Expedi- 
tion: The Departure ‘of the “Morning.’”’ With Illustration and Por- 
trait.—The Russian Polar Expedition. Summary Report for 1901. By 
Raron Ed. Toll.—Reviews : America—Central America ; Oceanograpby. 
‘The Voyage of the “ Gauss.”"—The Monthly Record. me correspondencs 
Mr. Freshfield’s Paper on the Glaciers of Kangchenjunga. 
George Gore, Col. ., Surveyor-General of India. Geographic 
Litersture of the Month.—New aps. 

Edward Stanford, 12, 13, and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


(THE ENGLISH CROWN (with Illustrations) ; 
Venetian Churches ; The Archxological Institute at Southampton ; 
Window, the Certosa, 





Modern Architectural Ideals—an American Vi iew ; 
Pavia; Staircase, Hardwicke Grange; Some Heamplos of Medixval 
Crowns, &¢.—See the BUILDER of August 9 9 (4d. ; t, 43d.). 

Through any Newsagent, or ches from the Publisher a t a Builder 
Catherine Street, London, 





NOW READY, 7} by 5, 309 pp. 5s. net. 
FORCE of MIN 
or, the MENTAL FACTOR in MEDICINE. 

By ALFRED T,. SCHOFIELD, M.D. 

“In this forcibly written treatise Dr. Schofield emphasizes and illus- 
trates the part played by the mind in the causation and cure of 
disease.”—Times. 

London : J. & A. Churchill, 7, Great Marlborough Street. 


TH E 





YHE NATIVES. of SOUTH AFRICA. Their 

Economic and Social Condition. Edited by the SOUTH 

AFRICAN NATIVE RACES COMMITTEE. With Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


ARLIAMENTARY PAPERS RELATING to 
the TRANSVAAL. 


No. 20. LORD MILNER to MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


The best colonial sentiment in this matter is not far 
removed from the best home sentiment, as represented, fu 
instance, by temperate and reasonable advocates of netive 
rights, such as the contributors to the collection of valuable 
and well-informed essays recently published by the “ Native 
Races Committee.” 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, W. 


Ww. ° 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.— Square 16mo, cloth, 2s, 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


Morning Post.—‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigorously graphic.” 

Daily News —“ Very spirited.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ Really admirable.” 

Morning Advertiser.—“ Sure of a wide popularity.”’ 

John Bull.—‘‘ Very successful.” 

Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 

Illustrated London News.—'‘ Right well done.” 

News of the World.—‘‘ There is real poetry in these songs.” 

Mirror._—“ With admirable felicity he embodies national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 

Echo.—‘‘' These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
gen the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.’’ 

peace, Fae rmist.—‘ These songs bear a true literary mark, and give ou? 
une. genuine ring.” 

Leeds Mercwry.—‘ There is no one nowadays who can compete with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In his yolume of sea songs We 
ae the qualities which must secure its success.’ 

sd pe! Mail.—“‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his ayetenh gomrers ten ne 
rehensive yet inexpensive work. This g 

ovles in nee nea Not only ty our entire Royal Navy, but by all our 
Sailore’ 1 Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Associations.” 

Scotsman.—‘Dr. Bennett’s heart is thoroughly in his work.. — 

irited and vigorous. ‘There is a healthy, manly, fresh- air dash abou 
chase which ought to make them popular with the class for whose use 
amd pleasure they are designed.” . 

Examiner.—* Full of incident and strongly expressed sentiment, an 
baving a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reoucnes : 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touche’ 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 


Chatto & Windus, 111, St. Martin’s Lane W.C. 





BENNETT’S POEMS 
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LONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon.A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Right Hon. W. BE. H. LECKY, M.P. D.C.L., 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 

Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G., 

Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.I1. 

Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. H. Bridges, Prof. Lewis Campbell, Austin Dobson, Esq., Sydney Gedge, Esq., 
sir A. Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B. F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, 
Esq., Rev. W. Hunt, M.A., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.S.I., Sir C. M. Kennedy, C.B. K.C.M.G,, Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. 
Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., C.B., Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. Rigg, D.D., S. Arthur 
Strong, Esq., H. R. Tedder, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. W. Ward, Esq , Litt.D. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Lan- 
guages, Subscription, 37. a year ; Life Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to 
Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-Room Open from Ten to Half-past Six, CATALOGUE, 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols, 1888, royal 8vo, may still be had. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian, 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings, 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, BA. F.RASA 


«* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.’”— Guardian, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





EIGHTH EDITION, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





SIXTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence, 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 





Price One Shilling. 


ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





G. STONEMAN. 40, Warwick Lane, E.C, 





NOW READY, SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


THE PENNY CHRONOLOGY: 


A Series of Important Dates in the History of the World from the Reign of 
David to the Present Time. 


Second Edition. 


By W. T. LYNN, BA, FRAS. 








G. STONEMAN, 40, Warwick Lane, E.C. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOW READY, price 10s, 6d. 
VOLUME IX, 


NINTH SERIES 


CONTAINS 


NOTES ON 


Bible : Authorized Version—Bishops’ Signatures ; 
Coronation Dress of—Bodleian Library—Buona- 
parte (Napoleon) and Béranger; his First Mar- 
riage; his Last Years—Bourne, West, Meaning 
and Origin of the Word—Burns (Robert) and John 
Logan—Bull Baiting previous to Sale of Flesh, its 
Meaning—Byron (Lord) his Ancestry. 


Carlyle (Thomas) on Symbols—Cassell’s Maga- 
zine, its History—Chambers’s Journal, its History 
—Chartists Disappearing—Chess Playing Legend 
—Children, their Affirmations—Chocolate, its In- 
troduction into England—Christians’ and Jews’ 
Compulsory Costume—Christ’s Hospital, Removal 
from London — Church, Smallest in England; 
“Ycleping ” or Clipping, The—Clifford’s Inn, His- 
tory of—Coronation Peerages; Sermons; Song; 
Medallion. 


Defoe (Daniel) — Dibdin (Charles) — Dickens 
(Charles)—Dictionary of National Biography— 
Dutch East India Company—Dutch Refugees in 
London. 


East India Badge — Endorsement — England’s 
Darling. 


Female Fighters—Fleetwood (Col. George). 


Games—Georges I.-IV., Lines on—Greek Pro- 
nunciation, 


Heartsease, Legend of. 
Inquests in Olden Times. 
Kipling (Rudyard), 


Leisure Hour Jubilee—Lord Mayors, Early Por- 
traits of. 


Macaulay and Hannah More, 


New South Wales, First British Subject born in 
—Nicknames, Political, of Chamberlain and Bulow. 


Owens College Jubilee. 
Portuguese, Naval Supremacy of. 


St. Clement Danes—Sleeping Garments, Earliest 
Use of. 


Tedula, Bird mentioned by Spenser—Tennis, 
Origin of the Name—Thackeray—Thrale (Mrs.), 
her House at Streatham, 


Watts-Dunton, his ‘ Aylwin ’—Window Glass, its 
Earliest Use— Windsor Uniform, 


Yard of Ale. 
Bibliography. 

Books recently published. 
Epigrams. 

Epitaphs. 

Folk-lore. 

Heraldry. 

Proverbs and Phrases, 
Quotations. 
Shakespeariana. 
Songs and Ballads. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Office of Nvtes and Queries, Bream’s Buildirgs, E.C, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


———.>——_ 
SECOND EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE. 


BRITAIN’ TITLE IN 
S. AFRICA ; 


Or, the Story of Cape Colony to the 
Days of the Great Trek. 


By Prof. JAMES CAPPON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Ready on Tuesday. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


NEW SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, red cloth, flat backs, 2s, net each. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


By HERBERT W. PAUL. 


GEORGE ELIOT. 


By SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


PERSONAL IDEALISM. Philo- 


sophical Essays by Eight Members of the University of 
Oxford. Edited by HENRY STURT. §Svo, 10s. net. 
Contents:—Error. By G. F. Stout, M.A.—Axioms as 
Postulates. By F. C. S. Schiller, M.A.—The Problem of 
Freedom in ite. i. to Psychology. By W. R. Boyce 
Gibson, M.A.—The Limits of Evolution. By G. E. Under- 
hill, M.A.—Origin and Validity in Ethics. By R. R. 
Marett, M.A.—Art and Personality. By Henry Sturt, tx ~ 
—The Future of Ethics: Effort or Abstention ? By F. 
Bussell, D.D.—Personality, Human and Divine. By 
Hastings Rashdall, D.Litt. 


THE CITIZEN’S LIBRARY,—New Vol. 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. An 


Introduction to the Study of Colonial Institutions. By 
PAUL S. REINSCH, Professor of Political Science in 
the University of Wisconsin. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. gilt tops, 6s. each. 


The VIRGINIAN. A Horseman 


of the Plains. By OWEN WISTER. 


The CONQUEROR: being the 


True and Romantic Story of Alexander Hamilton. 
By GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 
156 VOLUMES, 


AMONG WHICH ARE WORKS BY 


J. R. GREEN. 14 vols. 
DEAN CHURCH. 10 vols. 
JOHN MORLEY. 11 vols. 
LAMB. 7 vols. 


AND 


ee ol WORDSWORTH. 12 vols. 
JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Price 3s. Annual Subscription, post free, 10s. 
Contents. 
The TEXTUS RECEPTUS of the APOSTLES’ CREED. by the Rey. 
A. E. Burn, BD. 

















The DATE of CODEX BEZAE. By F. C. Burkitt. 
“IT is his ANGEL.” By the Rey. James Hope Moulton, Litt.D. 
The a ate of FRANCE in the LATTER HALF of the NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By F. F. Urquhart. 
DOCUMENTS : 
The fs TARY of ema _ upon the EPISTLE to the 
EPHESIANS: Part III. Eph. iv. 27—vi. 24. By the Rey. 
J.A. F. Gregg. 
A NEWLY DISCOVERED qag - a FIFTH-CENTURY MS. of 
8ST. CYPRIAN. By C. H. 
NOTES and STUDIES: 
OUR OLDEST MSS. of ST. CYPRIAN, II.: 
MILAN FRAGMENTS. By C. H. Turner. 
OUR OLDEST MSS. of rae .CYPRIAN, III.: The CONTENTS and 
ORDER ofthe MSS. LN P. By Dom Rams say 
EYXAPISTIA, EYXAPISTEIN. By the late 
Rev. F. J. A. Hort, D. D. Edited by the Rev. J. O. F. Murray. 
TERTULLIAN and PURGATORY. By the Rey. A. J. Mason, D.D. 


The TURIN and 


The ee CAMBRIDGE SEPTUAGINT. 
. Brooke, B.D., and N. McLean. 

REV EW 8. 

RECENT PERIODICALS relating to THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


By the Rey. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


——— 
CHEAP AND REVISED EDITION. 


READY NEXT WEEK, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, fully 
illustrated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick 
(from Sketches made by HK, 8. Grogan), Photo- 


MESSRS. BELL’S 


LIS T. 


New List post free on application, 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 
2 vols. large post 8vo, 18s. net. 


Authors, Maps, &c., price 7s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO 
CAIRO. 


North. 


GROGAN and 
SHARP. 


By EWART 8 
ARTHUR i. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 





graphs and Old Prints, price 10s. 6d. net. 


A History of Aerial Navigation. 
By E. SETON VALENTINE and F, L. 
TOMLINSON. 
With an Introduction by Sir HIRAM MAXIM, 
F, 


graphs and Photogravure Portraits of the 


The First Traverse of Africa from South to 


NOW IN THE PRESS, in 1 vol. demy 8vo, pro- 
fusely illustrated with Reproductions from Photo- 


TRAVELS IN SPACE. 





FIFTIES. 
A History of the Crimean War. 


By Mrs. TOM KELLY. 


M.A. LL.D., Chaplain to the Naval Brigade. 
With a Preface by Vice-Admiral POWLETT. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, with numerous I]lustrations 
by William Simpson, R.I., Portraits, &c. 
Price 12s, net. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


In 1 vol. price 6s. 


JOHN OF GERISAU. 


By JOHN OXENHAM, 


Author of ‘ God’s Prisoner,’ ‘ Rising Fortunes,’ &c, 


TIMES, — ‘‘ Decidedly absorbing...... Delightful 
people, distinctly and sympathetically drawn and 
alive to their finger-tips...... Readers will find them- 
selves carried along by the fine and vigorous work- 
manship which invests every page with keen 
interest.” 

WORLD, —‘‘A stirring story...... Delightful 
people, all unconventional, and consequently re- 
freshing and invigorating company...... From first 
to last the work of a born story-teller.” 








NOW IN GREAT DEMAND. 


In 1 vol. price 6s. 


A KING’S WOMAN. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 

Author of ‘The Dear Irish Girl,’ ‘A Union of 
Hearts,’ &c 

WORLD.—“ Miss Tynan’s colouring is temperate, 
and her pathos is unmarred by sentimentality. 
Two charming love stories run side by side through 
her pages.” 
MORNING POST.—‘‘It is long since we have 
come on amore admirable example of the historical 
romance.” 


HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 





MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, London. 


13, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


FROM THE FLEET IN THE 


With which is incorporated LETTERS WRITTEN 
in 1854-5-6 by the Rev. S. KELSON STOTHERT, 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON lL, in. 


cluding New Materials from the British Official Records, 

By JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A., late Scholar of 

Christ’s College, Cambridge. With numerous I!]lustra- 

tions, Maps, and Plans. 

‘ To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon 
yet I chese is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the 
task has been attempted.” —7imes. 

‘Within its very wide limits this work~we have no hesitation in 
saying it—is amongst the strongest, most enlightened, and, best of all, 
most reasonable biographies of the giant that have been written ; and 
indeed in impartiality it perhaps surpasses them all. Noone can "read 
through its vigorous pages without feeling himself engaged at once 
and admiringly by the historiographic, picturesque. and analytic 
Nag s7 that combined to their making. It is rare to find the scholar, 

e Fyn eT, and the descriptive war correspondent in one; 
et Mr. Rose will thrill you in battle no less than he will impress you 
n debate.” — Outlook. 


8vo, 14s. net. 


FRIEDRICH SCHILLER, The LIFE 


and WORKS of. By CALVIN THOMAS, Professor in 
Columbia University. With Portrait and other IIlus- 
trations. 
“Prof. Thomas's book is a work of serious study, which claims and 
rewards attention.”—Academy and Literature 
far the most adequate work upon Schiller as yet accessible, to 
our knowledge, in English.”—Manchester Guardian. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


LINE and FORM. By Walter Crane. 


With 157 Illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The BASES of DESIGN. By Walter 


CRANE. With 200 Illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. Royal 8vo, lis. net. 


The PRINT-COLLECTOR’S HAND- 
BOOK. By ALFRED WHITMAN, of the Department 


of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, Author of 
‘Masters of Mezzotint.’ With 80 Illustrations. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 


INJURIOUS and USEFUL 
INSECTS: an Introduction to the Study of Economic 
Entomology. By L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., Professor of 
Biology in the Yorkshire College. 





Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS for 


BEGINNERS. By ALFRED LODGE, M.A., late Fara- 

day Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Professor of 
Pure Mathematics at the Royal Indian’ Engineering 
College, Cooper’s Hill. With an Introduction by 
OLIVER J. LODGE, D.Sc. F.R.S. LL.D., Principal of 
the University of Birmingham. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 


An INTRODUCTION to CHE- 
MISTRY. By D.S. MACNAIR, Ph.D. B.Sc., H.M. 
Inspector of Science Schools. 
This book is intended to provide a Second Year’s Course in Practical 
Science for pupils who have already gone through a course of Labora- 
< Work in Elementary Physics. The aim of the author has been 
o tend the beginner in Chemistry, by a series of simple and logically 
comeneed experiments, chiefly of a quantitative nature, to an under- 
standing of some of the most important principles of the science and 
of the methods of investigation by which they have been established. 
Beginning witha study of the changes which ‘take place in the rusting 
of iron, the student is led on to the investigation of the composition ef 
air and water, and so to the chemical changes that occur in the burning 
of a candle, in the conversion of chalk into quicklime, and in the action 
of common acids upon metals. ‘The book will be found specially weil 
suited for use in Irish Intermediate Schools, covering as it does the 
whole of the scheme outlined in the circulars of the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction. 


ABBEY HISTORY READERS. 


Edited by the Rt. Rev. FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D. 


EARLY ENGLISH HISTORY (Adapted for Standard III.). 
Containing 12 Stories from Early English History to the 
Norman Conquest. With 30 Illustrations. 163 pages, 1s. 
STORIES from ENGLISH HISTORY, 1066-1485 (Adapted 
for Standard IV.). Containing 20 Stories and Biographies 
from the Norman Conquest to the end of Wars of the Roses. 
With 31 Illustrations. 190 pages, 1s. 3d. 

The TUDOR PERIOD, 1485-1603 (Adapted for Standard 
V.). With 43 Illustrations. 169 pages, Is. 3d. 
The STUART PERIOD, 1603-1714 ged for Standard 
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Progress of India, Japan, and China in the 
Century. By the Right Hon. Sir Richard 
Temple. ‘The Nineteenth Century 
Series.” (W. & R. Chambers.) 

To narrate a hundred years’ history of the 

whole middle and further East—to use the 

author’s own language, to ‘‘summarise the 
progress of half the human race for a cen- 
tury”’—in some 500 octavo pages was a well- 
nigh impossible task. Even the barest out- 
line of events in such a volume would leave 
but scant space for such interstitial present- 
ment of the main lines of development as 
alone could be interesting or profitable to 
the political student or the general reader. 
The former Governor of Bombay was, there- 
fore, well advised in adopting the plan he 
pursued in each of the three parts of this 
volume. In each an initial chapter deals 
with the state of the country forming its 
subject-matter at the opening of the century, 
while a final one states its condition at the 
close—the intervening portion narrating in 
some detail the political and social phases 
of the history of the century, but dwelling 
mainly on the latter. Had sufficient biblio- 
graphies been added to each part, and had 
a few maps—at least, a map of India—been 
inserted, the utility of the work to politician 
and publicist would have been much 
enhanced. Some detail, too, might have 
been omitted, and room thus afforded for an 
extended treatment of the matters dealt with 
in the initial and final chapters; but we 
need say no more, as these things might 
have been seen to if the author had lived. 
As was to be expected, the portion of the 
book dealing with India shows a much 
greater grasp and knowledge of the subject 
than the parts concerned with Japan and 

China. In the first three chapters of Part I. 

we find a lucid and sometimes striking por- 

traiture—drawn in large outline by a skilled 





hand—of the great empire of the middle East, 
with a pregnant and sufficient account, brief 
yet emphatic, of its formation, shown to have 
been mainly effected through the destruction 
of the Mahratta power which, overthrowing 
the Mogul empire of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, had introduced a period 
of ‘‘more misfortune and misrule than had 
been known for several, perhaps even for 
many, centuries.’’ But the present empire is 
not properly characterized as an ‘absolute 
despotism ”—it rather resembles a province 
of the Roman empire, but the administra- 
tion is mainly native; the expression of 
opinion is almost, perhaps wholly, free; and 
the half million of villages that stud the 
land from Cape Comorin to the Himalaya 
range preserve their autonomy, scarcely 
changed in essence since the days of Hindu 
rule. Of the story of India one great lesson 
seems to be the superior permanence of op- 
portunist extension as opposed to deliberate 
conquest of the Napoleonic kind, especially 
when followed by a system of administration 
under which the interests of the subject 
people are at least as much regarded as 
those of their conquerors. 

The curiously composite nature of the 
Indian empire is seen not merely in its 
jumble of races and languages, but more 
especially in the sporadic existence of the 
almost independent native states within its 
boundaries. There are four hundred and 
fifty of these states, of all sizes and degrees, 
from princedoms to baronial fiefs; they 
comprise a total area of 600,000 square 
miles (several times that of the British Isles), 
and they have a population of sixty-six mil- 
lions of people—nearly equal to that of the 
United States. The revenues of these states 
amount to the annual sum of fifteen mil- 
lions (Rs. X.), equivalent, in India, to about 
the same sum sterling. They are entirely 
autonomous, subject only to the suzerainty 
of Great Britain, exercised in the last resort 
not by Viceroy or Emperor, but by the 
British Parliament. Possibly the future of 
India depends upon the relations of these 
states to each other, to British India, and to 
Great Britain. 

The account of Japan appears to be based 
upon what may be termed text-book autho- 
rities, and the chief of these—Dr. Murray’s 
‘ Japan ’—is a mere popular compilation of 
insufficient value. The common view of 
Japan and her history—the miradile visu 
view—is given accurately enough, but we 
have neither a real photograph nor a true 
picture. The spirit of old Japanese history 
is misconceived. The divinity of the Mikado 
is not autochthonous; it is, pace Motéori 
and the Shinto revivalists of the eighteenth 
century, a Chinese importation. There is 
no trace of it in the old literature, not even 
in the Taketori romance of the tenth century. 
The original position of the Mikado, indeed, 
among the chiefs of the various Korean 
immigrations was very much that of the 
Shogun in later times among the territorial 
chiefs who were heirs of the leaders among 
the outer circle of expanding conquerors 
and settlers. The very name of the Mikado 
—Tenshi, the Son of Heaven—is a proof of 
the Chinese origin of his cult. 

The author seems to think that the pro- 
scription of Christianity ended with the 
eighteenth century. In fact, the proscrip- 
tion—and persecution—of Christians existed 





as late as the early seventies of the last 
century. Nor is the hatred of foreigners 
by any means extinct—traditions centuries 
old do not easily die—but it is discouraged, 
save so far as politically useful, by the 
Government, and active mainly among the 
masses of the bureaucracy who inherit 
the power and prejudices of the samurai of 
Bakufu days. It must be added that the 
higher politicians and the really educated 
men of the country are frankly European 
on all save social questions. 

What may be the future of Christianity 
in Japan it is hard to say. The most hope- 
fulthing about it is that—otherwise than in 
China—a certain number of its adherents 
belong to the upper classes, and that most, 
if not all, of these Japanese Christians are 
Protestants. But a higher Buddhism, 
together with a somewhat spiritualized 
Shintoism, still flourishes, and Confucianism 
elaborates itself religiously in the direction 
of a sort of Spencerized Spinozism. On these 
very important phases of modern Japanese 
life nothing is said in the volume before 
us, which is equally silent upon the great 
development of letters, and especially of 
poetry, that has taken place within the last 
two decades. Nor is any mention made of 
the two main dangers of modern Japan. 
These are a continental war with Russia, 
and a weakening of the sentiment for the 
Mikadoate which, to use a Japano-English 
expression, is the “political glue’”’ that 
consolidates the bitterly hostile party fac- 
tions that distract the country — whose 
enmity is in the inverse ratio of their 
political differences, and in the direct ratio 
of their desire for place and power. 

Before leaving this part of the subject 
we must protest against the statement that 
the murder of Mr. Richardson in 1862 was 
due to his “‘imprudence.’’ There is abso- 
lutely no justification whatever for the 
statement, as a perusal of the official 
correspondence and the evidence of old 
residents in Japan well acquainted with 
all the parties sufficiently prove. Nor can 
we accept the too pessimistic views of the 
author on China, especially his account of 
the origin, cause, and results of the Chino- 
Japanese war, the ¢eterrima causa of all her 
subsequent misfortunes. The Chinese polity 
fails, if not only, at least mainly, in relation 
to problems China has had neither the educa- 
tion nor the experience to enable her to solve. 
It is hard to read with equanimity the ac- 
counts of European dealings with China. On 
the one side there has been the shiftiness 
born of ignorance, perplexity, and dread ; 
on the other an equal, but less excusable 
ignorance combined with religious arro- 
gance, commercial impatience, and political 
injustice. It is not too much to say that the 
whole missionary system is more or less 
tainted with misplaced pride, and it is not 
impossible that, were it reformed in the 
direction of modesty as well as of efficiency 
towards its true end, the relations of Europe 
with China would be greatly improved—-the 
commercial relations in particular, for the 
Chinese are born traders. 

The short biographies given of the Chinese 
emperors of the nineteenth century are the 
most interesting features of this portion of 
the book, but it is difficult to say how far 
they are authentic. The Son of Heaven can 
only know of earth what his ministers tell 
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him, and can only execute a policy through 
them and by their consent. It is, therefore, 
more than doubtful whether in reality a 
Chinese emperor can either frame or carry 
out a policy of hisown. Atmost he can but 
head or influence a faction or section of his 
own ministers. After all, the principal defect 
of Chinese administration is its insufficiency 
—it is far from inefficient so far as it goes, but 
the empire has outgrown a system that a 
couple of thousand years ago was adequate 
for one of the limited early states such as 
Confucius knew. 

Of the great Governors-General of India, 
such as Wellesley, Hastings (the Marquis), 
and Dalhousie, the main work is stated and 
amply appreciated. It is not easy to under- 
stand why a bare mention should have 
been judged sufficient of such men as Alcock 
and Parkes—the pioneers of modern British 
enterprise and influence in the Far East. 
Sir Harry Parkes was British Minister in 
Japan for eighteen years. 








William Hazlitt. By Augustine Birrell. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


We should like Mr. Birrell’s book the 
better if it did not form part of the well- 
known ‘‘ Men of Letters” series. In the 
first place, it is not composed in a style 
sufficiently considered and judicial for a 
book meant to take its place as the final 
verdict of English letters upon Hazlitt. 
There is an air of journalism about it. 
The book is not well arranged, the com- 
ment is scrappy, and the writing is of that 
allusive sort which, while it may amuse at a 
first reading, fails to retain interest. Some- 
times allusions have proved irresistible 
which are entirely foreign to the matter in 
hand. What, for instance, is the bearing 
upon Hazlitt’s opinion of Ben Jonson of the 
last clause in the following sentence? ‘‘ Ben 
Jonson he could not but greatly admire; 
but he had made no study of his plays, 
which have been called works.” But with 
Mr. Birrell the style is the man, and we 
take what he gives us, though now that 
that style is not so new, we feel an in- 
creasing desire for more of the equipment 
which a critic should have. A more serious 
fault in the book is that it evades the dif- 
ficult task of estimating Hazlitt’s position 
and faculty as a literary critic. The pages 
devoted to this subject tell us that he liked 
poetry, that he was above the miserable 
affectation of pretending to care only for 
poetry, and that he expressed his pre- 
ferences and dislikes with perfect frankness. 
Such characterization hardly suffices to dis- 
tinguish Hazlitt from other critics of his 
own day or ours, and the incidental criti- 
cisms do not carry us much further. That 
this reticence does not proceed from want of 
knowledge is shown by a remark on p. 137: 
‘We know what his point of view was, and 
can flatter ourselves upon our ability, real 
or supposed, to outline his judgments upon 
the books, pictures, and plays of to-day.” 
We wish Mr. Birrell had vouchsafed to 
explain Hazlitt’s “point of view.” We 
could wish also that he had given some clear 
and connected account of Hazlitt’s relations 
with his famous contemporaries. Hazlitt’s 
various essays are crammed with references, 
for example, to Wordsworth, and it would 
have been well worth while to collect and 





examine them. All that Mr. Birrell sup- 
plies is a sentence of praise from the lecture 
on ‘Living Poets’ and a remark that 
Hazlitt was not in sympathy with the new 
school of poetry. The bare statement of 
such an inconsistency is much too cavalier a 
way of dismissing the problem. There is 
also material of value to be seen in Keats’s 
letters. Then, again, the remarks upon 
Hazlitt’s acquaintance with the earlier 
English poets are too haphazard. ‘‘ Donne’s 
poems,” says Mr. Birrell, ‘“‘he evidently 
did not know.” Well, in the lecture on 
Dryden and Pope Hazlitt acknowledges 
that he knew nothing of Donne “but 
some beautiful verses to his wife’’; but in 
the ‘Table Talk,’ writing ‘on the pleasure 
of painting,” he quotes, or misquotes, the 
famous line from ‘ The Second Anniversary,’ 


That you might almost say his picture thought. 


On the same page Mr. Birrell tells us that 
Hazlitt frankly admitted he had never read 
Marvell’s ‘ Ode upon Cromwell.’ Mr. Birrell 
may have some passage in his memory 
which has escaped ours, but if he is referring 
to the reference in ‘The English Poets’ it 
contains no such frank admission. Mr. Birrell 
can only mean that Hazlitt does not 
enumerate the ‘Ode’ among the pieces he 
cites for praise, which are ‘‘his boat song, 
his description of a faun, and his lines to 
Lady Vere.” But we find him quoting in 
other places from other poems. In the 
letter to Miss Stoddart which Mr. Birrell 
gives on p. 85 we have a quotation from 
‘The Gallery,’ elsewhere he quotes about 
half the lines ‘ To his Coy Mistress.’ These 
are small points, but they serve to illustrate 
our remark that not enough care has been 
spent on the critical side of the book, and so 
far it is disappointing. 

Nevertheless, like all that Mr. Birrell 
writes, the book has great merits. Not its 
least merit as an introduction to Hazlitt is 
the large part played by the comparatively 
humble literary instruments of scissors and 
cawaee The remark may sound disrespectful, 

ut we mean no disrespect. Literary scissors 
require to be guided by a discreet finger 
and thumb, and Mr. Birrell has a fine taste 
in quotation. The selected passages, which 
fill more than a third of the volume, should 
give beginners in Hazlitt a good idea of his 
quality. Another strong point of the book 
is its sympathetic handling of Hazlitt the 
man. His faults and weaknesses are not 
condoned, but they are looked at in the per- 
spective of his whole character, circum- 
stances, and upbringing. Mr. Birrell says 
of Hazlitt that he is never priggish, and 
that “‘he is always full of human nature 
and the love of things.” The praise holds 
of Hazlitt’s biographer, and while it 
ensures that Hazlitt shall receive kindly 
treatment, it does not imply, as it did not 
imply in Hazlitt’s own case, that the plain 
truth should not be spoken. Thus Mr. 
Birrell does not conceal that, philosopher 
though he was, perhaps because he was a 
philosopher, Hazlitt was ‘‘gey ill to live 
wi’’”’: “He was not at any time a man of 
many friendships. His manners were not 
good, his temper had become uncertain, and 
despite his sentiment he had not a warm 
heart.’”’ Mr. Birrell quotes an amazing 


letter to Leigh Hunt in which occurs the 
characteristic sentence: ‘“‘ You provoke me 


to think hard things of you, and then you 
wonder that I hitch them into an essay, gg 
tf that made any difference.” There certainly 


speaks the philosopher. On the relation of 
philosophy to anger Mr. Birrell has ap 
interesting paragraph concerning the quarrel 
with Gifford, which may be quoted as 
specimen of his lighter vein :— 

‘* Hazlitt was never more philosophical than 
when in a passion. He always gets a good 
thought-basis for his hatreds ; and he proceeded 
in this case to build up a William Gifford, whom 
he afterwards criticizes, with that intimate 
acquaintance with the weak points of a structure 
only the builder possesses. This gives freshness 
to what would otherwise be the dullest of dul] 
things—the abuse of a dead editor by a dead 
author. Hazlitt again, like Burke, excelled in 
a quarrel, and for the same reason: both were 
more than politicians, more than authors, more 
than critics—they were, or once had been, 
philosophers. Did any one quarrel, or differ 
with, or abuse either Burke or Hazlitt, straight. 
way that person became in the eyes of both 
those eminent men the personification of eve 
evil influence of the age, the abstract and brief 
chronicle of infamy.” 

All the ee side of the study is 
well done, and the book therefore, while it 
will disappoint the man of letters, should 
be popular with the general reader. On 
p. 66 a foot-note is given to W. C. H. which 
belongs to W. H. 








A History of the Church of All Saints, 
Northampton. By Rev. R. M. Serjeant- 
son. (Northampton, Mark.) 

Tuts is a good book, and will not suffer by 

comparison if placed on the shelf which 

contains the best monographs on important 

English churches. The church of All Saints 

is, and always has been, the principal church 

of Northampton, a town which was for 
several centuries pre-eminent among the 
boroughs of England. Many are the his- 
torical incidents connected with its walls. 

In the hands of the bookmaker these would 

have proved but so many opportunities for 

the display of general knowledge of oft-told 
tales; but in Mr. Serjeantson’s hands such 
matters are not unduly magnified, and are 


local significance or origin. 

The stories of the English barons swear- 
ing fealty to Matilda within these walls; 
of St. Hugh of Lincoln quelling a serious 
riot of the Northampton burghers around 
the tomb of a would-be saint; of a host of 
magnates with their hands on the altar 
swearing to set forth on the seventh Crusade 
of the exceptional developments of the 
religious gilds of the town until their chap- 
lains were associated to form a collegiate 
church; and of the fanatical evanescence of 
Lollardism in the fourteenth century and 
Puritanism in the sixteenth are all told con- 
cisely, but with much graphic force. 

Nor is Mr. Serjeantson content with 
reproducing statements from substantial 
printed histories, or with the mere repeating 
of assertions’ which, by the very frequency 
of their reiteration, have come to be accepted 
as facts. Everything pertaining to this once 
most important church has been carefully 
tested, with the result that several necessary 
corrections have been made. Bridges, the 
county historian—followed, of course, by 
all subsequent handbook writers—asserted 





that Henry III. made to this church, 


clearly marshalled so as to bring out their | 
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in the year 1246, the unusual gift of a 
library ; but a reference to the brief phrasing 
of the Pipe Roll shows that the sum named 
was utterly insufficient for such a purpose, 
and that it merely refers to the purchase of 
some service books. Again, it has always 
hitherto been stated that an important par- 
liament of Richard II., held in November, 
1380, met in the church of All Saints, 
Northampton, and that several other parlia- 
ments of that century were held in the same 
unlikely place. Mr. Serjeantson, however, 
is able to show that it was the clergy of the 
province of Canterbury who met in Convo- 
cation within the walls of All Saints’ on that 
and other occasions. The real meeting- 
place of the parliament of November, 1380, 
was the newly built dorter or dormitory of 
the great Cluniac house of St. Andrew, 
which was then unfitted with cubicles. 

One of the most prominent supporters of 
the Lollards of the end of the fourteenth 
century among the trading classes of the 
community was John Fox, who was mayor 
of Northampton in 1392 and on three sub- 
sequent occasions. During his first mayoralty 
complaint was made to the king and Council, 
which throws some light on the then dis- 
tracted religious condition of Northampton. 
Fox was accused of being a Lollard; of 
keeping in his house a Lollard chaplain 
who had been convicted of heresy by the 
Archdeacon of Northamptonshire ; of having 
made an apostate Carmelite friar parish 
chaplain of St. Gregory’s; and of having 
drawn unto him one William Northwold, an 
instructor of the Lollards, who lodged at 
the house of St. Andrew’s, ‘‘ where he 
hath caused such debate between y°® Prior 
and Monkes y* y°® house is well-nigh un- 
done.” He was charged with bringing 


“the Parson of Wynkpole, a Lollard, to preach 
in All S'* Church maugre y® B, who assended 
y’ Pulpit when y° Viccar of y® Church, after y° 
Offertory, went to y° Altar to sing his Mass ; 
whom y° s' Mair followed and took by y° back 
of his vestment to cause him to cease till y° s¢ 
Preacher had preached, and y® Vicar answered 
non possum. The s¢ Parson preached there his 
Lollardy in y® afternoon tov, to whom Rich® 
Stormesworth cryed, Tu autem, Tu autem, to 
cause him to hold his peace ; commanding him 
to come down, upon w" an uproar ensued, and 
y'y°s' Rich‘ was in danger of his life..... That 
y° Maior sent to Oxford to hire Preachers to 
preach during y°time of Lent at y° Cross in y° 
Church Yard in y® Market-place of North*, and 
that y° Commissaries of y° B? of Lincoln dare 
av upon Lollardy in North for fear of y° 
aior.” 


It is not altogether surprising to find that 
a town which was at one time so permeated 
with Lollardism should have been the most 
prominent in all England in its support of 
the Puritanism of Elizabeth’s reign; it was 
at All Saints’ that the system of ‘“ prophesy- 
ings” had its origin. The rules for their 
regulation, and other like documents, are 
now printed for the first time verbatim by 
Mr. Serjeantson. In this respect he has 
made a really valuable contribution to the 
true history and understanding of the re- 
ligious life of Elizabethan days, altogether 
apart from any mere local interest. The 
mayor and aldermen of Northampton estab- 
lished in 1571—strange to say, with the 
consent of the Bishop of Peterborough—a 
stringent discipline for the town, and an 
order of services for All Saints’ and the other 





town churches which was at utter variance 
with the teaching of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Injunction six prescribes :— 

‘*That youth at thende of eveninge prayer 
every sondaie and holydaye before all the elder 
people are examyned in a porcon of Calvyns 
Catechisme which by the reader is expounded 
unto them and holdeth an hower.” 

Seldom, it is to be hoped, was blatant 
snobbery in the house of God manifested 
after so exuberant a fashion in the matter 
of sittings as was the case at All Saints’ in 
the seventeenth century. The earliest vestry 
bookstates, under the year 1620, that itwasthe 
ancient custom for every new-married couple 
to pay 12d. to the churchwardens for the 
placing of the wife (the sexes were always 
strictly separate), but if the same parties 
grew to better estate, or came to hold any 
office in the town, they were to be moved up 
to higher seats. At the allotment of seats 
after the fire, in 1680, the vestry decided that 
the upper broad seat on the north side of the 
middle aisle be appointed for the best sort 
of gentlemen of the town to sit in, and the 
two small seats behind the broad seat “to 
the middle sort of Gentlemen to sitt in, such 
as Mr. Robert Ward, Mr. William Smyth, 
and gentlemen of that Quality.” In like 
manner seats on the south side were appro- 
priated for the best sort and the middle sort 
of gentlewomen. Provision was duly made 
not only for the mayor and aldermen, for 
the bailiffs and ex-bailiffs, and for the forty- 
eight burgesses, and for their wives in 
corresponding places on opposite sides of 
the church, but also for groups of their 
respective sons and daughters at the 
entrance to their parents’ pews. In 1702 
the vestry made an order ‘that Locks be 
putt on the seat dores of the Bayliffs wives 
and the 48 Seates to keepe out young 
mayds.” 

After the Reformation—up to which date 
the church had been in the gift of the prior 
of St. Andrew’s—the advowson of All Saints’ 
fell into the hands of the Corporation of 
Northampton, a somewhat corrupt oligarchy. 
When the commissioners of Archbishop 
Laud visited the church in 1637 they found 
it in a scandalous condition, the pavement 
being 
“a great deale fitter for the gripp of a cow- 
house than the house of God...... the crosse 
w°) was upon the east end of the chancell is 
broken downe, and instead theereof the Townes 
Armes are sett up as if it were the towne’s 
church and not Christ’s.” 

In 1683 the corporation actually sold 
two silver chalices and two patens towards 
paying off the arrears of the curate’s stipend. 
At a later date they frequently made traffic 
of the next presentation. 

In 1675 there was a dreadful fire at 
Northampton, worse in proportion to its 
comparative size than the great fire of 
London. The church of All Saints, with 
about two-thirds of the town, was ruined 
in a few hours. Parts of the old central 
tower, now the west tower, are all that 
remains of the ancient fabric. The much 
smaller church that was opened in 1680 
stands on the site of the former quire or 
chancel, and has a certain dignity of its kind. 
Its best feature is the great west portico, 
completed in 1701, which is a fine piece of 
work, extending the whole width of the 
church, supported by twelve pillars. It was, 





unfortunately, disfigured in 1711 by a poor 
and absurd statue of CharlesITI., clad in‘‘ toga 
and greaves of the ancient Roman fashion, 
and a long flowing wig characteristic of the 
seventeenth century.” Time has, however, 
somewhat improved the image, for it was 
originally ‘‘cullered and gilded,” for which 
operation the corporation paid 3/. 14s. 
A tasteless ‘‘restoration” of 1865-6 did 
away with an interesting chancel screen, 
which was broken up and the parts used to 
adorn three entrances. Another enormity 
of the same date was the turning out of 
Chantrey’s good memorial statue of Spencer 
Perceval, the distinguished representative 
of Northampton, shot when Prime Minister 
in the lobby of the House of Commons on 
May 11th, 1812. After several migrations 
this fine ejected statue has found shelter in 
the little frequented council room of the new 
Town Hall, where it stands in the worst 
possible light. Mr. Serjeantson’s hope that 
it may be replaced in the church for which 
it was designed will be re-echoed by every 
one of taste and discrimination. 

The illustrations are good, particularly 
the spirited heraldic drawings by Mr. Thomas 
Shepard ; but wearesurprised that Chantrey’s 
sculpture of the assassinated Premier does 
not form one of the plates. The author 
would have done well to secure a musical 
expert to describe the somewhat remarkable 
organ, which was unhappily moved from 
the west gallery in 1883. Surely ‘nine 
additional pipes added to the organ at a 
cost of 130/.,”’ in 1818, should read stops. 








Philosophy, its Scope and Relations. 

Henry Sidgwick. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Att who interest themselves in philosophy 
have been anxious that whatever writings 
the late Henry Sidgwick left in such a form 
as to admit of publication should be given 
to the world. They will welcome the first 
volume (to be followed, we may hope, by 
others), which has now been brought out 
under the careful editorship of Prof. James 
Ward. 

The book includes a series of letters, 
some of which, having been printed for 
private circulation, were already familiar to 
friends and pupils of Sidgwick, while the 
rest of it has been printed with slight 
necessary modifications from notes used by 
Sidgwick in lecturing to his classes at Cam- 
bridge. The main object of the work is to 
define the nature of philosophy as a branch 
of knowledge, and to distinguish it from 
other forms of knowledge and disciplines of 
thought more or less closely related to it; 
to speak broadly, philosophy is first dis- 
tinguished from the physical sciences, 
psychology, and from its own species, such 
as logic and metaphysics; in the second 
main division the claim of certain doctrines, 
such as those of evolution, and of the Positive 
philosophy to rank as ultimate solutions of 
the riddle of the universe is rejected; in 
a final and very important chapter there is 
discussed the relation of knowledge of 
‘‘ what is’’ to knowledge of ‘ what ought 
to be,” of theoretical to practical philosophy, 
which for Sidgwick was undoubtedly the 
fundamental problem of speculative thought. 
Here, as in his other works, the essen- 
tially cautious and critical temper of the 


By 


| writer’s mind is apparent; adopting a 
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form of exposition familiar to readers 
of his ‘Methods of Ethics,’ he chooses, 
instead of ostensibly maintaining and 
developing a positive thesis, to follow a 
dialectical method in which negation is more 
prominent than affirmation. Yet such a 
method must necessarily presuppose and be 
determined by the thinker’s particular views. 
That Sidgwick had profound convictions, 
however guarded he might be in formulat- 
ing them, is well known; it could not have 
been otherwise with so deep and earnest a 
thinker. It was impossible to converse with 
him on matters of speculation without realiz- 
ing how intensely his mind was occupied 
with the ideas of God, freedom, immor- 
tality. So much is plain from this work ; in 
one passage he vehemently rejects the view 
that the course of the human mind is from 
one imperfect form of knowledge to another 
equally imperfect, and not rather a progress 
from truth to fuller truth, however short it 
may fall of the fullest. In another place 
(p. 229) he says :—- 

‘* We find ourselves irresistibly led to assume 
as real a completer knowledge comprehending 
and going indefinitely beyond the imperfect and 
fragmentary knowledge possessed by human 
minds ; and this inference is not...... the intro- 
duction of a hypothesis prima facie alien to the 
matter that we are studying.” 


And a little further on he repeats in a 
manner the same hope, while recognizing 
how far short our actual achievements fall, 
especially in philosophy :— 

‘*T conceive the one important lesson that 
philosophy and theology have to learn from the 
progress of science is the vague lesson of patience 
and hope. Science sets before us an ideal of 
consensus of experts and continuity of develop- 
ment which we may hope to attain in our larger 
and more difficult work,” 


It is, indeed, the want of a consensus 
among experts which Sidgwick deplores at 
the outset of these lectures, and which he 
hopes may be secured or at least aided by 
the work of definition, by the agreement on 
the use of the more important terms; he 
thinks that something would be gained if at 
least a common understanding were attained 
as to the questions proposed by philosophers, 
even if the answers given clash and conflict. 

How far such a result is attained by this 
book it is perhaps hard to say. Philosophy 
seems from its intrinsic nature to admit of 
wide differences of standpoint. This may not 
be the case so far as the working out of cer- 
tain more particular concepts is concerned ; 
but as regards the ultimate problems 
with which speculation must deal radical 
differences of temperament cannot fail to 
operate. The idealist and the realist, the 
pessimist and the optimist, the thinker urged 
by infinite aspirations and the thinker 
impressed by the urgency of actual finite 
experience, are inevitably impelled along 
diverse courses and to diverse conclusions. 
For, as Sidgwick points out, the answer 
cannot be tested as in science by recourse 
to observation and experiment. It may be 
that it is not untrue to say that in Sidgwick 
himself the two main conflicting motives of 
thought met, and that a balance was never 
finally struck. Perhaps the early tincture 
of idealism which he imbibed from Plato 
and Aristotle was too compatible with his 
real temperament ever to be neutralized by 
the influence of the English Empirical 





School. Sidgwick was at heart an idealist, 
vibrating with fine enthusiasm for the good, 
the true, the immortal. On the other hand, 
he could never forget the strength of the 
‘‘common-sense”’ view. He could ridicule 
with subtle irony the shortcomings of the 
great German idealists :— 

‘“*The German of fable who sat down to 
evolve a camel out of his inner consciousness 
was certainly not a Teuton up to date ; we can- 
not place him later than the first half of the 
century. Of course I need hardly say that 
even this old-time Gern.an never evolved out of 
his inner consciousness anything so insignificant 
as a camel; but he might have been capable 
of evolving the principles of chemistry or the 
proper constitution of the Modern State.” 

And no doubt it is the ‘“‘ common-sense ”’ 
bias which is more clearly prominent in 
his writings; for instance, in the ‘ Methods 
of Ethics,’ though the concluding chapter 
seems to point in a contrary direction. In 
these lectures Sidgwick enunciates his 
adhesion to Natural Dualism, mainly be- 


| cause a belief in non-spiritual matter can 


never be eliminated from the judgments of 
common sense; on similar grounds he main- 
tains the ultimate reality of time and 
space. Here again, as in the ‘ Methods,’ 
he refuses to deny the freedom of the will, 
on the ground that the human agent, in act- 
ing, has an inalienable conviction that he is 
free to choose. It is almost unnecessary to 
notice that most of Sidgwick’s polemi- 
cal writings have been directed against 
idealists. It is im connexion with the 
relation of ‘“‘what is” to ‘‘ what ought 
to be” that the idealistic aspect of 
his thought appears most clearly. In the 
second lecture he insists that philosophy 
must include among its branches ethics and 
politics, which seek to determine not what 
is, but what ought to be. Again he defines 
metaphysics as occupied with questions 
which are incapable of empirical verifica- 
tion. Such a definition deals rather with 
the surface than the heart of the matter, 
but it clearly implies the recognition of a 
priort speculation having an ideal criterion 
and transcending common-sense judgments. 
Finally, in his last and very important lec- 
ture he discusses what he calls the rela- 
tion of theoretical to practical philosophy. 
He is impressed with the fundamental 
antagonism of the real and the ideal, and 
with characteristic honesty he is unwilling 
to surrender one aspect in favour of the 
other. It is clear that in his mind the 
antagonism and the desire to overcome it 
formed the essential motive of speculation. 
In the concluding paragraph of the book— 
a paragraph too long to be quoted here at 
length — he seems, though in guarded 
language, almost to give up the claim 
of common sense to rank as a criterion of 
ultimate truth, and to accept as the test of 
truth not correspondence between thought 
and fact, but correspondence between 
thought and thought. ‘ From the philo- 
sophical point of view,” he says, ‘‘ the sup- 
posed correspondence between Thought and 
what is not Thought is no longer so simple 
and intelligible as it seems to Common 
Sense.” And he speaks of the “ world of 
Duty” and the “world of Fact” as being 
both alike objects of thought. It seems 
that a rigorous working out of such sugges- 
tions would have led Sidgwick very near to 
idealism. 


Such a passage as that last notic 
together with others in the book, shows the 
strong latent bias towards idealism in Sidg. 
wick’s mind. No doubt, if pressed, he 
would have refused to leave the safg 
ground of experienced fact. Yet equally 
it is clear that those modes of thought 
which lead to idealism were attractive to 
his mind. It may be that a spirit of com. 
promise, however valuable and deservin 
of respect the scrupulous impartiality 
which dictates it, has drawbacks in philo. 
sophical speculation as in practical affairs, 
Sidgwick at least avoided the disasters 
which threaten those philosophers who 
daringly pledge themselves to a hypothesis, 
and devote their thought and exposition to 
developing its internal completeness and 
defending it from external attacks. Such 
an attitude, always alien to Sidgwick’s 
spirit, is, no doubt, especially incompatible 
with his professed object in these lectures, 
that of defining leading ideas in such a way 
as to meet the acceptance of diverse schools 
and pave the way to a consensus of experts. 
Yet the critical method is apt to perplex the 
reader; and perhaps, also, it occasionally 
hampered Sidgwick and made him content 
with provisional answers which do not go to 
the root of the matter. 

Two important divisions of the book have 
been already lightlytouched upon: they are 
the group of lectures which discuss the relation 
of philosophy to history and the group deal- 
ing with the relation of philosophy to socio- 
logy. In the former group he is concerned 
to urge that such a doctrine as evolution, 
however valuable for biological science, 
cannot give a solution of fundamental 
questions, such as the origin of things or 
immortality. Sidgwick repeats in clear and 
cogent form what he argued a generation 
ago, when evolution was regarded either as 
the highest truth or as a damning delusion, 
and when a calm and lucid appreciation was 
more valuable even than now. In the 
second group his main thesis is the import- 
ance of the doctrine of ends: without the 
teleological concepts of ultimate truth and 
ultimate good, thought and effort would be 
meaningless; and these concepts cannot be 
derived merely by tracing the actual develop- 
ment of ideas in time or of social progress. 
Here again he repeats a warning which is 
even now not to be neglected. 








H. Tatne, sa Vie et sa Correspondance. 

Tome I. (Hachette & Cie.) 
Tus is the first of three volumes devoted to 
Taine’s life and letters. It is most carefully 
edited. Wherever an explanatory note is 
required one is to be found at the bottom 
of the page. All the necessary facts con- 
cerning his family and youthful years, 
including the dates of the birth and death 
of his friends and acquaintances, are sup- 
plied, several of them being now made 
public for the first time. There is fulness 
of statement without excess of detail. The 
name of the editor is withheld, but we shall 
not err, we think, in surmising that it is his 
widow. If so, she has executed her work as 
a labour of love. No one could have done 
it better. , 

During his lifetime Taine, like Tenny- 
son, shrank from publicity with genuine 





feeling, but almost morbid dread. He held 
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So— : : 

that his private life did not concern the 
public, and that those who wished to know 
the cast of his mind and the bent of his 
character could do so by studying his books. 
Therefore it was that, when bequeathing 
his papers to his wife, he strictly enjoined 
that none should be published in which 
there were details of purely domestic and 
ersonal interest. 

The main facts of Taine’s early life were 

iven, with his consent and approval, in a 
biographical introduction to the translation 
of his ‘Notes on England’; but others now 
appear in this volume for the first time. 
His ancestry can be traced back to the year 
1675, when Joseph Taine filled an office not 
dissimilar to that of High Sheriff in Rethel, 
a town in the Ardennes. His great-grand- 
father, Peter Taine, who was a manufacturer, 
was dubbed philosopher by his fellow-citizens, 
owing to his speculative views. His maternal 

andfather, M. Bezanson, had a scientific 
turn. Taine’s two aunts, on the father’s 
side, were maiden ladies who lived quietly 
in retirement, and occupied themselves with 
philosophical speculations. When Taine 
himself was professor at Nevers he wrote :— 

‘‘My aunt Eugenie has sent me a letter con- 

taining advice as to the way in which I should 
study metaphysics, and a formal argument in 
support of the system of philosophy which she 
suggested to me.” 
His father was an advocate and notary 
at Vouziers, where Taine was born on 
April 21st, 1828, and died when his son 
was in his thirteenth year. His father 
had a passionate love for the country and 
for natural scenery, and he had a talent for 
composing songs, which were remembered 
in the neighbourhood of Vouziers for half a 
century after his death. 

Madame Taine devoted herself during 
the whole of her widowhood, which lasted 
forty years, to the training and advance- 
ment of her son and two daughters. She 
received from them, in return, a full measure 
of affection and gratitude. When Taine 
made a will in 1879, a few months before 
his mother’s death, he inserted the follow- 
ing passage in it :— 

“Should my mother survive, my wife and 
children must bear in mind that she was my 
sole friend during forty years, that she had the 
first place in my heart in concert with them, 
and that her entire life was one of devotion and 
tenderness ; let them endeavour to compensate 
her for losing me and bring her to live here 
[Boringe in Savoy]; whatever I have done or 
they may do will never suffice to repay my 
debt to her; no woman was ever so thoroughly 
and perfectly a mother.” 

Two of Taine’s maternal uncles helped 
his mother to train him. The elder was 
a notary, the younger a civil engineer 
who had lived several years in the United 
States, and who taught English to his young 
nephew. The younger uncle had a collec- 
tion of English books which his nephew 
read with delight; many of them were the 
books in which English boys take pleasure, 
such as ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ and ‘Gulliver’s Travels.’ When 
Taine wrote his ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture’ he displayed a minute and accurate 
acquaintance with the older English writers 
which surprised his critics. The reason was 
that he had carefully read in boyhood the 
English books in his uncle’s library, and 
that the impression then made on his mind 





had not been effaced. Washington Irving’s 
works gave him extreme pleasure, and he 
translated most of them into French for his 
own satisfaction. He felt himself so much 
indebted to his uncle Alexander that he 
dedicated his ‘Notes sur l’Angleterre’ to 
him, and he did this in the following terms: 
“Dedicated to Mr. A. Bezanson by his 
grateful pupil and friend.” It is curious 
and uncommon to see a dedication in Eng- 
lish prefixed to a book in French, and still 
more so for one Frenchman to use English 
when expressing his gratitude to another. 
But one of the few mistakes in editing this 
volume is not to have given on p. 217 a 
letter in English which Taine wrote to his 
sister Virginie. The original ought to have 
been printed, and a translation might have 
been appended for the benefit of those who 
know French only. In 1841 Taine was sent 
to a school in Paris to complete his educa- 
tion, and soon afterwards his mother, his 
grandfather, and his two sisters took up 
their abode there. The whole family was a 
studious one. Taine helped his sisters to gain 
a knowledge of literature ; his younger sister 
shared his passion for music, and they dis- 
puted with each other who should take 
possession of the piano during the intervals 
between lessons, while his elder sister had a 
turn for painting, and Taine accompanied 
her when she visited the collection of pic- 
tures at the Louvre. Ten years later, when 
Taine was a professor at Nevers, he ended 
a letter to his mother with the following 
“few words’? to his sisters :— 


‘* Do not concern yourselves about your unac- 
quaintance with all kinds of technical details and 
with some technicalities in geography, physics, 
&c., which are repeated by the accomplished 
parrots in boarding-schools. Merely learn the 
orthography, the arithmetic, the essential part 
of geography. Depend for the rest upon your 
reading, conversation, and reflection. The end 
of education is to open the mind, to acquire 
ideas, and to accustom oneself to search for 
them. Studies are but the means. A woman 
has not to pass an examination before coming 
out ; she is not questioned at a party about a 
date or a chemical solution. Provided that she 
has ideas about things in general, that she can 
follow a conversation on any subject, that her 
judgment is sufficiently free and wide to hold 
her own on questions of morality, of conduct 
and religion which are discussed in her presence, 
she knows quite enough, and the wisest man 
can enjoy conversing with her. A conversation 
which is an exchange of dates and facts is merely 
a dialogue between tiresome pedants. A con- 
versation which is an exchange of ideas pointedly 
expressed is, perhaps, the greatest pleasure 
which can be enjoyed, and from the time we 
begin to think, we can have it without 
much instruction. The only examination a 
woman must pass concerns dress, deportment, 
dancing, and music, and I see that you will 
succeed in it satisfactorily.” 


From boyhood Taine was precocious. 
When he arrived at Paris he prepared a 
course of study, to which he rigorously 
adhered. He excelled his schoolfellows in 
any examination; he carried off all the 
prizes ; he was rightly regarded by his com- 
rades and teachers as a prodigy of learning. 
By successin public examination he obtained 
admission to the Normal School, which is a 
training institution for those who aspire to 
become professors and to receive a salary 
from the State. We learn frem this volume 
that his own desire was to work hard and 





increase his stock of learning. His mother 
wished him to follow in the footsteps of his 
father and uncles, and become a notary. 
When the choice of a profession was dis- 
cussed at a family council, in which he had 
no voice, the general opinion was in favour 
of his mother’s selection. Just as Gibbon 
‘sighed as a lover, but obeyed as a son,” 
when his father forbade his marriage 
with the lady of his heart, so Taine would 
have accepted the decision of his relatives. 
But his uncles and other relatives deemed it 
imprudent to risk his mother’s small fortune 
in the purchase of a notary’s practice, and 
thus Taine drifted from the Normal School 
into the ranks of the professors appointed 
and paid by the State, and thence into the 
literary profession, in which he gained the 
first rank. Had he been more ordinary 
he would have had the highest place as a 
professor at his command. His fault was 
to be unusually original, to think for himself, 
to disregard the teaching which had the 
official stamp. He suffered much vexation 
on this account ; but he never lost heart, and 
made for himself, outside the beaten track, 
an illustrious name. 

The useful and carefully compiled bio- 
graphical notes which enable the reader to 
understand allusions in the letters sometimes 
correct mistakes which are curtent about 
Taine. One of these is that, like other 
young men, he was excited and influenced 
by the Revolution in February, 1848. At 
that time he was wholly intent upon finish- 
ing a treatise on ‘ Human Destiny,’ in which 
he set forth the evolution which his own 
mind had undergone. From his earliest 
to his latest years he was never much 
interested in politics. A close parallel 
could be drawn between Taine and Sir 
Thomas Browne. Both lived in a world 
of their own, a world which the madding 
crowd could neither enter nor understand. 
When barricades were erected and fighting 
went on in the streets of Paris, the problem 
of ‘Human Destiny’ had the first place in 
Taine’s thoughts; when Civil War broke 
out in England, Sir Thomas Browne gave 
to the public his ‘ Religio Medici,’ and when 
it was at its height he was preparing his 
‘Pseudodoxia Epidemica’ and speculating on 
‘The Garden of Cyrus.’ Yet, though in- 
different to politics and ready to accept the 
existing form of government, Taine would 
not give his sanction to usurpation or 
tyranny, and when Louis Napoleon had 
made himself master of the French, and ali 
official personages thought it their duty to 
congratulate him, Taine was the only pro- 
fessor at Nevers who refused to sign the 
collective address which was forwarded to 
the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Readers of the letters now published 
who are well acquainted with Taine’s 
writings will be delighted to know him still 
more intimately, and to find him, as a ma, 
as deserving of admiration and respect as he 
unquestionably is as an author. They will 
learn that the ambition of his life was not 
to write brilliant articles or incomparable 
histories, but to produce purely philosophical 
works. One of his keenest disappointments 
was to leave the world before giving to it 
his long meditated treatise on ‘The Will.’ 

Many passages in these letters bear 
witness to the intensity of Taine’s passion 
for nature. Here is one among many, which 
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occurs in a letter to Prevost-Paradol, written 
in 1849 :— 


‘Putting particular objects aside, my love 
turns to general or ideal things, such as works 
of art, humanity as a whole, and nature above all. 
I felt this yesterday, my friend, with a power 
which I have never experienced. I was in the 
Jardin des Plantes, and I saw in a secluded 
spot a mound covered with young, uncultivated, 
flowering weeds from green fields ; the sunshine 
fell across them, and I perceived the inner life 
which circulates through the delicate tissues and 
elevates the hard and thick stalks ; the breeze 
blew and waved this bunch of clustered plants, 
which had a transparent and marvellous beauty ; 
I felt my heart beat and my whole soul palpi- 
tate with love for an entity so beautiful, so peace- 
ful, so great and so strange which is called 
nature ; I was in love with it and I am still; I 
felt and saw it everywhere, in the bright sky, in 
the clear air, in this clump of living and vital 
plants, and most of all in.the keen and changing 
air of springtime. Oh! why was I not out of 
filthy Paris and in the open and peaceful coun- 
try ? Why should I love it so much? Why is it 
that, when I see it, I am as excited as one who 
meets his lady love? Why am I replete with a 
placid and perfect joy? Is it because nature 
and man are identical and that at certain times 
they both return to that primitive and absolute 
amity which they have left for their sins? For 
uy part I consider nature lovelier than woman ; 
the roseate tints of a morning sky seem to me 
more delicate than the attractive colours of the 
most beautiful cheeks ; the motion and effects 
of water flowing over rocks and herbs seem 
more expressive to me than the play of the most 
lively countenance.” 

Every reader of these letters will find 
something to give him pleasure. More than 
any other man with whom the public is 
acquainted, Taine acted as a scholar on the 
maxim which Eldon said was the indis- 
pensable rule for those who, in his day, 
would attain to eminence at the bar, which 
was to “live like a hermit, and work like a 
horse.” But there are few, if any, in the 
history of literature who laboured so hard 
as Taine did under conditions which would 
have foiled other men. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A King’s Woman. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

‘A Kine’s Woman’ is one of Miss Tynan’s 
Irish stories, not differing very greatly from 
some of its many predecessors in style and 
sentiment, though the epoch is changed. It 
shows her power of weaving together curious 
incongruities of native character and in- 
cident and scenery that partly account for 
the fascination that good Irish stories have 
over their readers. The king’s woman, the 
teller of the story, is an attractive young 
Quaker maiden, an orphan, who makes her 
home with her uncle, a man darkened, 
soured, and rendered fanatical by private 
griefs and public woes. His hand is against 
most men, yet his nature is at the core both 
true and tender. There are plenty of inter- 
esting scenes and pictures of life and man- 
ners in Ireland at the time when the United 
Irish party came into being, and was con- 
fronted by fierce bands of king’s soldiery. 





The Conquest of Charlotte. By David §. 
Meldrum. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

Mr. Metprvum’s latest Fifeshire romance is 

good reading. One feels, perhaps, some 





small sense of irritation at the way in which 
old characters continually disappear and new 
ones are evolved throughout the 392 closely 
printed pages. Yet this is a small blemish 
to set against the conception of Rab the 
Rascal, who, one is thankful to find, con- 
tinues his eccentric course to the last. He 
is a fascinating character. Mr. Meldrum 
shows that it is not necessary in writing of 
the Scots to descend into a sea of unin- 
telligible patois. The whole book comes as 
a welcome relief after those which would 
lead us to believe that the inhabitants of 
Scotland devote their entire energies to 
analyzing their own and their neighbours’ 
religious convictions, in interminable pages 
imperiously demanding a glossary. The 
story steers skilfully between the Scylla of 
patois and the Charybdis of ‘‘ pawkiness.” 
It is, in fact, a marked advance on anything 
the author has yet produced. 


The Virginian. By Owen Wister. 
millan & Co.) 

In the popular acceptance of the wearisome 
phrase this is not an “historical novel,” 
despite its title and its author’s contention, 
in a neatly written preface, that, inasmuch 
as he treats of genuine human types whose 
existence a few years ago no man will deny, 
he is historical. It is a tale of ‘ cow- 
punchers” and a ‘“‘school-marm” in the 
glorious state of Wyoming. The material 
is of the wholesome, old sentimental sort; 
its hero moves with a tiger-like, undulating 
grace, and is, of course,a dead shot with 
his ‘‘ gun.” The “school-marm” is as 
winsome as she should be. The cowboys’ 
practical jokes are exceptionally well 
managed ; and the reviewer can affirm of his 
own knowledgethatjust such men and women 
actually did live, and in just such a manner, 
not more than fifteen years ago. Let it not 
be supposed from what has been said that 
the reviewer wishes to write sneeringly of 
this book. On the contrary, it is most ably 
written, and a particularly well-constructed 
story; and the latter, at all events, is an 
uncommon virtue in these days. The material 
is stereotyped and old-fashioned ; but it is not 
only genuine, but extremely romantic and 
picturesque, and the treatment in this case 
is fresh, crisp, and restrained. Alto- 
gether, it is a most agreeable and enter- 
taining tale, and the Virginian himself, 
whilst conceived upon conventional lines, is 
a well-drayn and most amusing character. 


(Mac- 





Love with Honour. By Charles Marriott. 
(Lane. ) 
Tuis is a very hopeful second work by the 
author of that puffed and overlauded book 
‘The Column.’ One has real pleasure in 
saying that the present volume marks a 
distinct advance in the author’s mastery of 
his craft. ‘Love with Honour’ is more 
than cleverish. It shows a certain amount of 
true insight into human nature; its lucidity 
proves a successful endeavour to overcome 
and lay aside mannerisms in favour of 
studiously fashioned plain prose. The 
measure of success which his first book 
brought to Mr. Marriott has also left its 
mark upon the present work, in the shape 
of a distinct respect for the conventions and 
a desire to interest the average mind. Par- 
ticularly is this so in the conclusion of the 








story. But there is nothing banal about it- 
only—well, there are justifiable concessions, 
We think the author will understand ang 
admit that, as we are sure he well may 


without confusion. There are no la 


figures, there is no sentimental padding, { 


and much of the dialogue is fresh and 
natural, as well as merely clever. And 
there are simple interests involved, interests 
for the plain man and woman of the world, 
for whom, when all is said, novels are, or 
should be, intended. There is a country. 
woman in this book named Mrs. Winscombe, 
and she has a brother called Joseph Ainger, 
Both are well-conceived and ably drawn 
characters. Her passion is the rearing of 
children—workhouse children ; his (he is g 
cabinet - maker) the study of beautiful 
colours. Both are of the class referred to 
by dwellers in country houses as “ cot. 
tagers.” There are such people among the 
English peasantry, and extremely interest. 
ing the student of character finds them, 
But they are exceedingly rare, and that is 
a fact for Mr. Marriott to bear in mind, 
However well he may draw them, it is 
dangerous for a novelist to make all his 
subsidiary characters extraordinary folk, 
for life is not like that, and the inference 
that it is robs a good story of conviction. 





Oldfield. By Nancy Huston Banks. (New 
York, the Macmillan Company.) 

Tuatr Kentucky is rapidly amassing a more 
than respectable literature of her own 
becomes increasingly evident. Among its 
pages those of Miss Banks will not be 
the least worthy. The Tobacco State was, 
until recent years, known to most English 
readers, chiefly through reminiscences of 
childhood, as the ‘‘ Dark and Bloody Ground” 
of old Indian days, or later as the scene 
of interminable family feuds. Yet to 
those who have sojourned there the present 
volume will recall pleasant memories, and 
even in the present materialistic days such 
types as those here depicted are to be found. 
‘Oldfield’ suggests comparison with other 
writers, American and English, yet in no 
way suffers by them. The faint odour of 
pot-pourri hangs about its pages, and the 
two old sisters and their protégée are dwelt 
upon with a tenderness which compels 
sympathy. Miss Judy is a delightful 
study. If one may suggest a blemish, it is 
that her “‘ daintiness” is too much insisted 
on. Daintiness, like butterflies’ wings, needs 
very careful handling, and more might 
have been trusted to the reader’s imagina- 
tion. The contest between the sable Eunice 
and her “brown” rival for the favours of 
“old Lady Gordon’s” coachman is clever 
and characteristic comedy, and the proper 
note of pathos is suggested in the sketch of 
the French exile who dreams himself 
Bonaparte. The introduction of a melo- 
dramatic Spanish ex-pirate is a shade 
perilous. He is out of place in such idyllic 
company. a Pe 

The Passion of Mahael. By Lilian Bowen 

Rowlands. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tus is a strong story of domestic tragedy 
among Welsh fisher-folk. Mahael, the 
hero, marries Lisbeth, a girl with a little 
money of her own, in obedience to his 
mother’s wishes, and whilst passionately 
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attached to another girl of his own village 
named Phebe. Thus Mahael loses his 
right to woo and win the girl of his choice, 
and the book is concerned with proving that 
he did not lose his love when he forfeited 
the right to declare it. The whole story is 
one genuinely conceived and sincerely worked 
out, but the gloom which hangs over every 
page of it makes ‘The Passion of Mahael’ 
rather tiring reading. The characterization 
of Welsh peasant and fisher folk is 
excellent. 





A Wilful Woman. By George B. Burgin. 
(Long. ) 

Tuose of our great-grandmothers who, 
whilst possessing no strong sense of humour, 
were giddy, would, we think, have called 
such a writer as Mr. Burgin “‘ a most agree- 
able rattle.” The present reviewer cannot 
deny the “rattle” of the author’s style, but 
is bound to say that he finds it very tire- 
some in this volume. Mr. Burgin has not 
been fair to his readers; he has, as it 
were, hit out at them below the belt. In 
the main he is merely facetious, with his 
ragamuffin lads; his talking, kicking mule, 
which picks people up by ‘‘the slack of their 
breeches”; his men who wear ‘‘sanguinary”’ 
shirts, apostrophize their ‘‘optics,’”’ drink 
“lightning rod,” and skirmish round with 
“shot-guns.”’ These, the poorest properties 
of the Bret Harte school of fiction, are as 
familiar to us as the mother-in-law of the 
allegedly comic song, and must be endured. 
But it is a little trying to find them linked 
to would-be ‘‘ purple patches’ of the sort 
of fine writing which relies apparently upon 
alliterativeness and crude sentimentality for 
its effect. ‘‘ Crushed trails of arbutus clung 
to his feet, scenting the air with their death 
agony”—a ludicrously unhappy metaphor, 
and one of many in a poorly written, poorly 
conceived narrative. Asthe author hasvisited 
Canada it was unkind of him to make his 
characters talk like comedians in a White- 
chapel music-hall, 


Hookey: a Cockney Burlesque. By A. Neil 
Lyons. (Fisher Unwin.) 


From its title-page one learns that this little 
volume is ‘‘a relation of some circumstances 
surrounding the early life of Miss Josephine 
Walker,” otherwise ‘‘Hookey” Walker, 
who successfully manages “ Walker’s Em- 
porium,” a little gingerbeer and tobacco 
shop in an alley near the Edgware Road. 
The author is modest in calling his work a 
‘burlesque.’ There are writers who would 
have labelled it a social study or a study 
of low life. And they would not have been 
blamed. It is a clever little narrative, with a 
good deal of genuine thought in it, some true 
humour, a little unforced pathos, and an 
entire absence of any sort of affectation. 
It is told in the first person, and the narrator 
refers frankly to his occasional lapses into 
alcoholism, and consequent differences 
with his wife. Yet his moral vision is 
remarkably acute, and his attitude in the 
matter of the troubles and difficulties of 
life among the very poor seems sound. The 
author has some emphatic remarks to make 
about the sort of programme which is pro- 
— . the fifth-rate music-halls in poor 
icts :— 





‘**T give my audiences what they want’ is a 
strong retort. And so the audiences get, not 
what they want, but what they have been 
taught to expect. And that is— a direct and 
never-ending instigation to brutality, vice, and 
crime. It is not the mere lewdness which 
matters — though that has served an ill pur- 
pose in obscuring the true evil...... It is the 
laughter of the music-halls which is all wrong. 
For it concerns gin and glorious beer; the 
‘bashing’ of mothers-in-law; the ‘ pinching’ 
of watches; the humours of ‘bilking’; the 
vanity of thrift, And so there has grown up in 
the people a terrible conception of revelry 
against which education may fight in vain.” 








ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Assyrian Deeds and Documents recording the 
Transfer of Property. By the Rev. C. H. W. 
Johns. Vol. III. (Cambridge, Deighton, 
Bell & Co.)—This volume is in effect a series 
of notes upon the inscriptions published in its 
two predecessors, and deals chiefly with money 
transactions and deeds of sale. Most of the 
first named are written on heart-shaped tablets, 
and seem to Mr. Johns to be advances by a 
landlord to a tenant for the expenses of the 
harvest, As we know otherwise that land in 
Assyria was generally let at the rent of one- 
third of the crop to the landlord, this seems 
likely enough, as the penalty for non-payment 
would naturally be the forfeiture of the tenant’s 
share of the crop. But the point is not free 
from doubt, and the veteran Assyriologist Dr. 
Jules Oppert appears to differ from Mr. Johns 
with regard to it. The interest charged was 
high, and ranged from 20 to 150 per cent., which 
leads Mr. Johns to connect the word used for it 
with another meaning “ruin.” This is ingenious, 
but we doubt whether the Assyrian pigeons 
would have been foolish enough to walk into 
the net thus openly displayed before them. 
The deeds of sale are on tablets of a different 
shape from what we may call the mortgages, and 
seem to have been kept in stock with blanks 
for the names of the parties and witnesses. As 
the clay must in that case have set before the 
filling-up of the blanks, and could not have been 
made perfectly soft again by damping, it is not 
surprising that the names and figures are often 
the least legible parts of these documents. What 
remains, however, is curious enough, and goes to 
show that the Assyrians had a regular system 
of conveyancing with formal penalties for breach 
of contract, as well as the religious sanction 
involved by the invocation of the gods as wit- 
nesses. These penalties generally took a money 
shape, but not always, and in some cases the 
party to be bound agrees ‘‘to burn his eldest 
son ” to such-and-such a deity if he fail in per- 
forming his contract. Mr. Johns thinks that 
long before the date of these contracts (i.¢., the 
sixth or seventh century B.c.) the words quoted 
had ceased to mean anything more than ‘‘ to 
dedicate” ; yet, in view of the action of the 
King of Moab described in the Book of Kings, 
this may still remain doubtful. The earlier 
contracts are said to be written in ‘‘ non-Semitic 
phraseology,” which adds colour to the view 
that the Semites, in Assyria as elsewhere, bor- 
rowed such civilization as they succeeded in 
assimilating from the earlier inhabitants of the 
land. The deeds relating to slaves are also 
very instructive, and go to show that the usual 
price of a slave was thirty shekels, or about one- 
third of that paid for a good horse. Yet the lot 
of the slave was by no means a hard one, and it 
seems clear that he could become the owner of 
property, and had besides 100 days in the year 
in which he could either rest or work for him- 
self. Altogether these deeds throw a welcome 
light upon Assyrian manners and customs, and 
were well worth publishing. The present volume 
is equipped with sufficient indexes of names 
and words, and a rather meagre subject-index. 
As it contains neither table of contents nor 





— titles it is somewhat difficult to con- 
sult. 

Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. By 
Robert Francis Harper. Part VI. (Luzac & 
Co.)—Dr. Harper here continues his excellent 
reprint of the tablets in the British Museum 
known as the K series, those given in this 
volume being mostly written by scribes whose 
names have been broken off. We learn from 
his preface that the series is approaching com- 
pletion, and that the next volume will conclude 
the publication of the texts, the remaining 
volumes being occupied with indexes and com- 
mentaries. As before, we reserve remarks upon 
the letters themselves until we can deal with 
them as a whole, but we desire again to remind 
the student of the service which Dr. Harper 
renders by furnishing him with these clearly 
printed volumes, instead of the often illegible 
and inaccessible originals. When completed, 
the number of letters will be about 800, which 
is in itself an extended collection of texts. 


Books on Egypt and Chaldea.—Vol. V. As- 
syrian Language: Easy Lessons in the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. By L. W. King. (Kegan Paul 
& Co.)—In the present volume of this useful 
series of handbooks Mr. King has done his best 
to bring the principles of cuneiform decipher- 
ment within the knowledge of all. Starting 
with the history of the script, in which we are 
glad to see that he refuses to consider the Pan- 
Semitic theory and asserts boldly that the 
Sumerians alone were theinventors of the wedge- 
writing, he goes on to supply a very readable 
account of the way in which the key to its 
mysteries was discovered. The remainder of 
the book is taken up with illustrations of the 
different values of the signs, a sketch of Assyrian 
grammar, a reading-book of easy texts, and a 
glossary. Mr. King, in fact, here does for the 
cuneiform inscriptions what Dr. Budge has done 
for the hieroglyphic, and makes it possible for 
any fairly intelligent reader to master the rudi- 
ments ofcuneiformstudyin a shorttime. Beyond 
this we will not go, because the successful 
decipherment of an unpublished cuneiform 
inscription demands not only a sufficient know- 
ledge of some Semitic language like Arabic, 
Hebrew, or Syriac, but also a practical acquaint- 
ance with the appearance of the characters that 
only a long and laborious apprenticeship in the 
copying of texts can give. Neither of the quali- 
fications named can be acquired from books, 
least of all from a book of such modest propor- 
tions as Mr. King’s. He cannot, therefore, be 
blamed for not doing what he does not profess 
to do; but with this limitation the present 
volume bids fair to be extremely useful. In 
what he has to say on matters like the ‘‘ con- 
struct state” and the ‘‘mimmation,” which 
generally prove stumbling-blocks to beginners, 
he is clearness itself. 


The Babylonian Conception of Heaven and Hell. 
By Alfred Jeremias. (Nutt.)—In this, the 
last example of the handy little series issued by 
Mr. Nutt under the title of ‘‘ The Ancient East,” 
Dr. Jeremias gives a very readable summary 
of Babylonian eschatology, so far as it can be 
gathered from theCreation tablets and, especially, 
the legend of Ishtar. Like the Egyptians, the 
Babylonians thought it necessary to provide the 
dead with food, for lack of which they thought 
they would be reduced to feeding upon offal. The 
colourless and hopeless misery of the general 
abode of spirits found echoes later in the con- 
ceptions of the Greek Hades and the Hebrew 
Sheol. But it is probable enough—though Dr. 
Jeremias does not say so—that they always 
considered their dead kings, and perhaps other 
great men, as exempted from the common lot 
in this respect, a belief that lies at the root of 
what was later known as Gnosticism. More 
modern ideas may also be traced back to Baby- 
lonia, such as the notion here mentioned that 
the demons are born in the mountain of sunset 
and are driven away by the rays of the rising 
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sun. Two pieces of Greek mythology also 
receive exemplification in the legend of the 
skin - clad wanderer Gilgames, who seems to 
be almost certainly a prototype of Heracles, 
and in the belief that ‘‘sea-surges,” as says 
Pindar, would in themselves wash away all sin. 
Dr. Jeremias makes a gallant attempt to read 
into the story of Gilgames, and ‘‘ of the food of 
life and the water of life’’ there said to be found 
in the country ‘‘at the mouth of the rivers,” 
an allusion to hopes of ‘‘a sweeter life ” beyond 
the grave, to accompany, apparently, some 
doctrine of retribution. This may yet be 
justified by the facts, but at present there 
seems to be no proof of it. 


On Traces of an Indefinite Article in Assyrian. 
By R. Campbell Thompson. (Nutt.)—In this 
pamphlet Mr. Thompson, who is an official 
of the British Museum, brings together some 
thirty or forty extracts from cuneiform texts 
where the case-endings of the noun have been 
dropped, in spite of the obvious fact that the 
noun is not in the ‘‘ construct” state. From 
these he argues that the dropping of the case- 
ending was intentional and not accidental, and 
that ‘‘the fundamental idea of indefiniteness ”’ 
appears to underlie the cases where it occurs, If 
this be admitted his conclusion follows that ‘‘ the 
Assyrian noun when used with its case-endings 
will be the equivalent (in sense and meaning, 
though not etymologically) of the Aramaic 
emphatic, and the Assyrian forms without case- 
endings (other than the construct) will similarly 
correspond to the absolute.” This, which is in 
part at any rate a return to the older theory 
of Dr. Jules Oppert and the late M. Ménant 
in opposition to the later doctrines of Dr. 
Olshausen and Prof. Sayce, would have the 
advantage of increasing the parallelism between 
Assyrian and Syriac; but can any general rule 
of grammar be authoritatively deduced from 
such a slender body of evidence as is afforded 
by forty passages? For the rest, we think 
that the question might better have been 
raised, in the first instance, in a communication 
to some learned society, such as the Royal Asiatic 
or the Society of Biblical Archzology, where it 
would have no doubt received full discussion. 
However that may be, Mr. Thompson is clear 
euough on the point, on which more will doubt- 
less be heard. 


Babel und Bibel. Ein Vortrag von Fried- 
rich Delitzsch. (Leipzig, Hinrichs.) — This 
lecture, delivered before the German Oriental 
Society, to the edification, as we learn from the 
publisher’s note, of the Kaiser, supplies in a 
convenient form some, at any rate, of the effects 
of Assyriological discoveries on the exegesis of 
the Old Testament. It is essentially popular in 
form, and goes over a good deal of ground often 
covered before, as in its description of the find- 
ing and purport of the Tell-el-Amarna letters. 
It mentions with approval the theory of the 
Vienna geologist Dr. Suess that the Biblical 
Flood was in reality due to a violent cyclone 
which occurred as early as 2000 B.c. This does 
not seem to have much to support it, any more 
than the theory, borrowed, if we recollect rightly, 
from Gunkel, that the war between Michael and 
the Dragon in the Apocalypse is an echo of the 
Babylonian legend of Marduk and Tiamat, or 
the supposed illustration of the Biblical fall of 
man by a Babylonian cylinder-seal, which may 
well refer to something entirely different. The 
sketch is well illustrated, one of the figures 
showing an evil genius confidently labelled 
‘* Teufel,” which we have not met with before, 
but which is ugly enough for anything. The 
equation in one of the illustrations of a scene 
on a seal-cylinder with Ezekiel’s Vision of the 
Chariot is one of the things that would be 
curious, if true, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE, 


Edward Edwards, the Chief Pioneer of Muni- 
cipal Public Libraries. By Thomas Greenwood. 
(Scott & Greenwood.)—Mr. Greenwood has cer- 
tainly spared no pains in his effort to perpetuate 
the memory of Edward Edwards. A few months 
ago he distributed among librarians and biblio- 
graphers a large number of copies of such sheets 
of the second edition of the ‘Memoirs of 
Libraries’ as were in proof at the time of 
Edwards’s death. Then he erected a monument 
to him at Niton, in the Isle of Wight. Finally, 
he has written and published an excellent 
sketch of Edwards’s life and work. If his means 
permitted he would doubtless himself found 
the Edwards Home for librarians and the 
Edwards Institute for library lore, which he 
suggests as proper objects for the munificence 
of richer men; but by his own efforts he has 
secured the permanent recognition of Edwards’s 
work, and his zeal is the more remarkable 
because it is accompanied by a clear recognition 
of his hero’s shortcomings. The one essential 
qualification as a hero which Edwards possessed 
was his unselfish devotion to a single object, 
in his case the diffusion of knowledge by means 
of public libraries ; but it may be reckoned 
also as a kind of heroic accident that there 
is some little mystery about his upbringing. It 
is known that his father was a builder, but how 
or where the boy was educated seems to have 
eluded research. He sprang into notoriety at 
the age of twenty-three as the author of a 
very able pamphlet on the Report of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1835 on the condition 
of the British Museum. The pamphlet showed 
a remarkable grasp of what was needed to 
make the Museum, and more especially the 
Museum Library, thoroughly efficient, and led 
to the examination of its writer before the 
revived committee of 1836, and subsequently to 
his appointment on the staff of the Museum, 
though in a subordinate position and at a 
wretched salary. At the British Museum 
Edwards shared in the compilation of the 
famous ‘Ninety-one Rules of Cataloguing,’ 
and in the ordinary work of his department. 
Meanwhile he continued his researches into 
libraries and their organization, and in 1849- 
1850, by the information he supplied privately 
and by his evidence as a witness in Committee, 
did more than any other man to secure the 
passing of Ewart’s Bill for the promotion of 
free public libraries. This and his works on 
the history of libraries are his titles to fame. 
‘* Viewed as a man,” Mr. Greenwood candidly 
confesses, ‘‘he was not a success.” He made 
himself impossible at the British Museum and 
also at Manchester, where, on leaving the 
Museum, he was appointed head of the first 
free library instituted under the Act which he 
had helped to pass. He was then employed for 
some years at the Bodleian cataloguing manu- 
scripts, but worked in so unbusiness-like a 
fashion that the catalogue could not be printed 
and his employment came to an end. A Civil 
List pension of 801. should have saved him at 
least from actual want, but this pittance was 
encroached on partly to help a sister, partly in 
an unavailing attempt to reprint his ‘Memoirs 
of Libraries,’ and the last years of the old man’s 
life were made bitter by a poverty he was too 
proud to allow his friends to hear of and relieve. 
Through all these troubles his devotion to 
libraries remained undiminished, and in writing 
about them he attained a serenity which enabled 
him to discuss Panizzi’s work at the British 
Museum not merely without enmity, but even 
with enthusiasm. Mr. Greenwood has imitated 
his example in this respect. There is the barest 
reference in his book to Edwards’s quarrels, 
and.on the other hand, by extracts from evi- 
dence before the Parliamentary committees and 
an account of his books, Edwards’s claims as 
the chief pioneer of the modern library move- 
ment are abundantly substantiated. Save that 





it is at times a little prolix, the memoir is ag wel] 
carried out as generously conceived. 


- How to Make an Index. By Henry B, 
Wheatley. (Elliot Stock.)—Mr. Wheatley, who 
has made many books, writes with experience 
and judgment on how the indexes to books 


should be compiled. This is an art which jg | 


now sometimes taught along with shorthand 
and type-writing, and, indeed, it is only by 
practice that real skill in indexing can be 
acquired. Mr. Wheatley, however, illustrates 
his subject so thoroughly, both by examples oj 
what to avoid (a fruitful topic) and by positive 
rules, that the beginner who has mastered his 
little handbook will know all that theory can 
teach him. Sir James Paget found a pleasure 
in making indexes, and it will be well if the help 
here offered by Mr. Wheatley persuades other 
authors to compile their own, for it is only the 
author who can cause an index fully to bring out 
the points of his book. Before he turns to the 
practical side of his subject Mr. Wheatley illus. 
trates its history, and unearths some amusing 
special indexes, so that his book is by no means 
unentertaining. His own index is a model of 
fulness, but the alphabetical arrangement of 
the entries under the word ‘Index’ itself is radi. 
cally bad. The words which rule the alpha. 
betical sequence are often unimportant, and 
there is nothing to indicate that the three 
entries which follow ‘‘ history of the word ” are 
subordinate ones, breaking the sequence. Unless 
each entry under a heading begins a new line, 
and subordinate entries are indented, the alpha- 
betical arrangement seems markedly inferior 
to a logical or historical one. 








EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 

State Intervention in English Education. By 
J. E. G. de Montmorency. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.)—Mr. de Montmorency traces 
the relation between the State and education in 
this country from early Saxon times to 1833, 
when for the first time ‘‘the monies of Parlia- 
ment were voted for elementary educational 
purposes in Great Britain.” Throughout this 
long period the Church maintained or claimed 
supremacy in questions of education, but the 
claim seems to have rested on immemorial pre- 
scription rather than on common law ; indeed, 
the influence of the Royal Courts of Justice 
has, on the whole, always been in favour of 
freedom of national education from ecclesiastical 
control ; and ‘the universal right of all, bond 
or free, to education” was by statute placed 
‘‘on a firm and unalterable basis” in 1406. 
Lawsuits in 1304 and subsequent years con- 
cerning the Grammar School in Beverley tend 
to show that the calling of schoolmaster was 
even at that time remunerative—i.e., that there 
was a considerable demand for education—and 
they also show that efforts were then made to 
free school-keeping from Church rule. Early 
in the fifteenth century several social tendencies 
told in favour of education, Lollardy and Benefit 
of Clergy being not the least potent of them. 
All men who could read were accounted clerks, 
enjoyed privilegium clericale and obtained 
immunity more or less complete from the 
common law (this immunity was not only 
revived in senseless fashion by Parliament after 
the Reformation, but extended also to women), 
so that at this time in our history there was 
a general desire for education, the Lollards 
valuing it for one thing, the ecclesiastics for 
another ; ‘‘ while, on grounds of general policy, 
the State fostered it as far as possible.” From 
this period to the Reformation popular educa- 
tion was far more widely spread and more 
generally available than is usually supposed. 
Mr. de Montmorency maintains with apparent 
justice that so far as general education, morality, 
and religion are concerned the Middle Ages in 
our country may be favourably compared with 
the eighteenth century. The educational pos- 
sibilities bequeathed to future generations by 
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the Middle Ages were recklessly squandered in 
Reformation and subsequent times, and it would 
seem that in the period preceding the Reforma- 
tio popular education in England was in a 
more flourishing state than at the opening of 
the last century. The State during Elizabeth’s 
reign, and probably in accordance with her 
wishes, did what was then possible to recon- 
struct a system of national education; but 
subsequent Stuart times were not favourable to 
educational progress, and although a remarkable 
Act passed in 1650 shows that the importance of 
education was realized under the Commonwealth, 
post-Reformation education declined till the end 
of the eighteenth or the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century ; and then the sudden increase 
of an illiterate population about manufacturing 
and trade centres, and the upgrowth of multi- 
tudes of ignorant, untrained children, were recog- 
nized as a source of danger to the State. The 
legislature passed an Act in 1802 making the 
instruction of boys and girls engaged in cotton 
and other factories obligatory on their employers 
—the first English Compulsory Education Act. 
The not too stringent requirements of this Act 
were denounced, in the interest of manufac- 
turers, both in Parliament and in the country, 
with unreasoning violence ; and although some 
real effort was at first made to enforce the Act, 
it speedily proved abortive. The passing of 
the Act, however, was a sign of the trend of 
public opinion. Mr. Whitbread's Education 
Bill of 1807 was lost in the Upper House ; but 
nine years later a select committee was appointed 
to consider the education of the lower orders. 
This committee collected a vast amount of infor- 
mation, and suggested an ingenious and liberal 
scheme of national education, which, unfor- 
tunately, Parliament did not adopt. Nothing 
more was done for ten or twelve years ; but the 
arguments of Blackstone, Adam Smith, and 
Bentham, the successful experiments of Bell 
and Lancaster, and the Parliamentary vigour of 
Whitbread, Brougham, and Roebuck produced 
a growing opinion in favour of some system 
of national education; and in 1833 twenty 
thousand pounds were voted towards the erec- 
tion of “ School Houses, for the Education of 
the Children of the Poorer Classes in Great 
Britain.” 

Mr. de Montmorency makes a really interest- 
ing story of State-aided elementary education, 
and he writes clearly and well. The work is 
carefully indexed, and its usefulness is increased 
bytables of statutes cited, of cases to which refer- 
ence is made, as well as of ecclesiastical docu- 
ments and other works mentioned. Much addi- 
tional matter, including speeches by Brougham 
and Roebuck, is provided at the end, and 
the volume is a satisfactory and trustworthy 
compendium of the subject up to 1833, where 
the author places the beginning of the new edu- 
cation as distinguished from the old. 

Commercial Education at Home and Abroad. 
By F. Hooper and T. Graham. (Macmillan.) 
—When we say that Mr. Hooper is secre- 
tary of the Bradford Chamber of Commerce 
and Mr. Graham Inspector for Commercial 
Subjects and Modern Languages to the West 
Riding County Council, and that these two 
gentlemen have co-operated in several works on 
business methods, the public may fairly con- 
clude that they are well qualified to deal with 
their subject. Yet the value of their work is 
not so much that it reaches definite conclusions 
on matters of detail as that it offers a good 
selection of materials for those who are to con- 
struct the national scheme of commercial educa- 
tion. Part I. of this book is properly devoted 
to the réle which the British Government 
should play so as to emulate the action of 
foreign governments. We want as soon as may 
‘be grants for commercial on the same footing as 
Science courses, on the general principle that 
courses shall be strictly educational up to 
seventeen years of age. Once again it is here 
demonstrated that our provision is absurdly in- 





adequate. Let readers turn to the admirable map 
(p. 12) showing the present geographical distri- 
bution of institutions giving commercial educa- 
tion in Germany, or to the syllabus of the 
special School of Living Oriental Languages 
(p. 39) at Paris, if they would realize the neces- 
sity of Government intervention. Commercial 
sides of schools, commercial colleges, museums 
of products and mechanical apparatus, travel- 
ling exhibitions tenable at recognized foreign 
centres, a comprehensive scheme of national 
commercial education, and a uniform system of 
examinations and inspection applicable to the 
whole kingdom, resulting in one certificate 
generally recognized—all these are matters for 
the Board of Education to take in hand without 
delay. It is not mending matters to allow 
examinations to be multiplied by different 
chambers of commerce, which, in their irrecon- 
cilable enthusiasm, are setting up so many 
different standards.. The book is sound on the 
general question, and presents comprehensively 
the needs of a British scheme of commercial 
education. Five courses are selected as essential, 
dealing respectively with modern languages, 
commercial practice, study of materials, prin- 
ciples of commerce, and commercial law. On 
the teaching of modern languages, we are told 
that ‘‘ there must be a revolutionary change from 
the old methods of teaching languages...... They 
ought to be taught chiefly by the ear and the 
tongue.” It is usual with the writer of this kind 
of book to offer his nostrum on the method of 
teaching modern languages in an airy style of 
generalizing which is well calculated to make 
experienced teachers of these languages doubt 
the writer’s capacity to advise at all. So in the 
present case the pedagogue groping for the light 
will get little help from this obscure sentence :— 
“We hold, therefore, that it isa good system to 
first secure a mere rough outline of the grammar 
of a language, then to begin to try and read it, 
and very soon to make up sentences, and even easy 
notes and general letters, perfecting the grammar 
later on.” 
On the treatment of the four other courses we 
do not write here at length, but may note 
that a large amount of pertinent material 
has been collected from many sources. As we 
have already outrun our space, suffice it to say 
that a helpful sketch is given of commercial edu- 
cation abroad, that the West Riding experiment 
inaugurated in 1891 is described, and that hints 
and suggestions are provided on the organiza- 
tion of commercial education courses of various 
grades, including higher elementary, smaller 
technical, and secondary schools, and the 
technical college or department of a university 
college. Of these we note with satisfaction that 
in the secondary course to be taken for three 
years between fourteen and seventeen, out of 
33 lessons a week 16 are given on languages all 
through the course, and that whereas commercial 
subjects increase from 6 to 9, science and art 
(including mathematics) decrease from 11 to 8. 
The book closes with a selection of typical 
examination papers. 


Educational Studies and Addresses. By T. G. 
Rooper. (Blackie & Son.)—Mr. Rooper pre- 
sents to us a collection of thoughtful papers on 
educational subjects, most of which were read 
before branches of the Parents’ National Educa- 
tional Union, whileseveral of them have appeared 
in the Parents’ Review. The papers no doubt 
interested and instructed the members of the 
Union to whom they were addressed, but as 
most of them are already accessible to educa- 
tionists in the Parents’ Review there seems no 
adequate reason for their republication in book 
form. The essay on Edward Séguin contains 
much that is unfamiliar to the casual reader, 
but the remainder of the book presents little 
that is not already generally known to 
persons who take an interest in educational 
theory and practice ; and, from the nature of 
the compilation, there is in it much repetition 
and much overlapping of subjects, so that the 





reader becomes a little wearied with meeting 
the same truths and similar arguments over and 
over again. 

The method adopted by Séguin in his attempts 
to educate defective, cretinous children is de- 
scribed at considerable length. The education 
of the idiot hand and the idiot eye ‘‘ commenced 
with purely physical exercises,” and the unfortu- 
nate scholar was seven or eight years old before 
an attempt was made to teach him to read or 
write ; indeed, Séguin postponed this stage of 
education till the child’s mind ‘‘had been 
stored by the exercise of his senses with a num- 
ber of correct impressions of objects” ; till then 
Séguin was content that he should remain in an 
‘‘unalphabetic condition.” Mr. Rooper points 
out how the study of the defective intellect of 
these cretinous children throws light on the 
mental growth of normal scholars. 

The chapter on ‘Obedience,’ beginning with 
the paradoxical quotation from an unnamed 
head master’s speech, ‘‘Obedience for its own 
sake is the worst of vices,” gives a slightly 
exaggerated picture of the kind of discipline 
that sometimes obtains in class-rooms larger 
and newer than that under the nominal 
control of ‘‘ Agnes Grey”; but it also 
suggests methods by which good order and 
real discipline may be maintained. Lord 
Collingwood, whose views on education, especi- 
ally on that of girls, are approved by Mr. 
Rooper, long ago discovered the secret of true 
discipline, and kept the somewhat mutinous 
sailors of his fleet not only in order, but in con- 
tented order : “ Occupation of the right kind was 
the keynote of his educational system.” If all 
schoolmasters would realize this great truth and 
act on it, many of our class-rooms would be 
happier and more orderly. 

Mr. Rooper sees clearly that neither the 


study of literature nor the training of 
senses and muscles should be neglected ; 
and in treating of manual training he 


shows how the character of the average 
home, notably of the rural home, ‘‘ has changed 
since it has ceased to be a miniature technical 
school,” and it has become necessary to train the 
hand at school if it is to be trained at all. In 
the earlier years of last century the occupations 
of the homestead—baking, brewing, thatching, 
rough carpentry, spinning, weaving, and the 
like—constituted what would to-day be called 
a practical technological course ; but this instruc- 
tion can now only be found in a scholastic 
institution of some grade or kind, for 
“machinery saves hand labour, and nothing is 
made at home.” 

The papers on ‘Geography’ and on ‘Don 
Quixote’ deserve consideration. The study of 
Cervantes and his immortal creation cannot, 
without undue straining of words, be classed 
among object lessons ; it is, however, an excel- 
lent example of the way in which the work of a 
great author can be introduced into class routine 
and made of high educational value to scholars. 
Mr. Rooper treats his other subjects, ‘Gaiety 
and Individualism in Education,’ Herbert 
Spencer's work, ‘The Tree of Knowledge,’ &c., 
in a stimulating way. 








ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

The Canonization of Saint Osmund. By A. N. 
Malden. (Wilts Record Society.)—Mr. Malden, 
the Chapter-Clerk of Salisbury, deserves well of 
ecclesiologists, and of all who are interested in 
the story of one of England’s greatest bishops, 
for the careful printing and annotation of a col- 
lection of original documents pertaining to the 
canonization of St. Osmund. Full transcripts 
are supplied of a variety of manuscript records 
in the muniment room of Salisbury Cathedral, 
to which only brief reference has been made by 
previous writers. An able introduction gives a 
good summary of their contents, and throws 
much light on the whole elaborate method of 
canonization. The process in the Western Church 
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in medizval days was much the same as is now 
followed. On receipt of a petition of sufficient 
weight in favour of adding a name to the roll of 
saints, the Pope issued a commission of inquiry. 
When the report of the commissioners had been 
received, a formal process was drawn up, and 
three cardinals of different nations examined the 
evidence and reported to the Consistory. The 
Pope in council then considered the alleged 
miracles seriatim, as well as the recommenda- 
tions of the three cardinals, and a decision was 
made whether the life of the candidate had 
attained to a sufficiently high standard of 
sanctity. If the decision was favourable, the 
whole matter was next submitted to the arch- 
bishops and bishops then at Rome, and if their 
opinion was unanimous another consistory was 
held, when the time of publication of the bull 
of canonization was announced. 

Osmund, the nephew of William the Con- 
queror, was the second bishop of the two sees 
Ramsbury and Sherborne, which were united at 
Old Sarum in 1075. He built the greater part 
of the cathedral church of Old Sarum, and pro- 
vided for its service by forming a chapter of 
secular canons, modelled on that of Bayeux in 
Normandy. Tradition has it that he was the 
first to arrange the offices after the ‘‘ Use of 
Sarum,” which was later adopted by the 
greater part of England. His memory, not only 
as a noble benefactor, but also as a man of much 
sanctity of life, was highly venerated from an 
early period. An inventory of the cathedral 
treasures in 1222 enumerates a chasuble and a 
broken crozier that had belonged to the bishop. 
In 1228 Bishop Richard Poore and the chapter 
petitioned Gregory IX. for his canonization. 
The usual commission of inquiry into the merits 
of his life and miracles was thereupon issued. 
Although no adverse decision was given the pro- 
cess came to an end, probably for lack of funds. 
No further steps were taken for about a century 
and a half, when Bishop Erghum (1375-88) 
again petitioned the Pope ; but he met with no 
better success, “partly,” as Mr. Malden sur- 
mises, ‘‘ owing to the differences which existed 
between the bishop and his chapter, and partly 
to the Papal schism.” 

Bishop Halam (1408-17) presented a fresh 
petition ; its consideration was arrested by the 
death of the cardinal to whom Gregory XII. 
had referred it. But the matter was not allowed 
to drop, and on May 4th, 1416, Dean Chandler 
summoned a chapter for the express purpose 
of making arrangements to press forward the 
claim. On that day Dr. Ullerston, who was at 
one time Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
preached a sermon setting forth the merits of 
Bishop Osmund and his claims to canonization. 
His utterances, written by his own hand, are 
printed in an appendix. In this sermon there 
is a ‘‘ Bidding prayer” of much the same form 
as that now used. In this prayer intercession 
is made for Henry V., whom the preacher 
styles, in terms that almost read like irony, 
** maximus pacis zelator.” The preacher not only 
mentioned the bishop’s founding of the chapter 
and the evidence of his sanctity drawn from 
the miracles at his tomb, but he referred more 
especially to the ‘‘Use of Sarum,” ‘‘in orbe 
terrarum precipuus,” as giving its original com- 
piler a good claim for insertion in the bede roll 
of the saints. After several adjourned meetings 
for the consideration of ways and means an Act 
of Chapter was made on July 22nd, by which the 
canons agreed to pay annually for seven years 
a tenth part of the income of their prebends 
towards the expenses of the canonization, and 
also to appropriate for a like purpose during 
the same period the then very considerable 
fees that canons paid who took up residence. 

It was not, however, till 1424 that three 
cardinals as Papal commissioners began their 
examination of the evidence. The petition 
recited the particulars of the application made 
in 1228, and the issue by Gregory IX. of a com- 


and the Abbot of Stanley to inquire into the 
miracles, and how this evidence had been pre- 
served in the cathedral archives. The petition 
was supported by letters from the king. The 
result was the appointment of a fresh commis- 
sion, consisting of the Papal Nuncio in England 
and the Bishops of Winchester and Hereford, to 
inquire as to further miracles. In the course of 
the thirteenth-century inquiry twenty - nine 
witnesses were examined, who attested their 
personal knowledge of a variety of miracles. 
One of these shows the way in which sufferers 
treated the tomb of the deceased prelate about 
a hundred years after hls death, for a diseased 
jawbone was reported cured while the sufferer was 
rubbing his jaw upon the tomb. A widow testi- 
fied to having seen the lights about the tomb 
extinguished and relighted by themselves, when 
there was no one near who could have relighted 
them, nor was there-any other light near. Six 
witnesses spoke to the restoration to life of a 
child apparently drowned, but in this case 
blankets and a fire were at the least accessories. 
A candle, the same length as the child, was 
offered at the bishop’s tomb when his assistance 
was invoked. 

In connexion with the later inquiry thirty- 
three miracles were deposed to by forty-six 
witnesses. A former vicar of the cathedral 
deposed of his own knowledge to a variety of 
miracles, among which was the restoration of 
a maniac to his senses, the sufferer having 
placed his head and hands in a certain aperture 
in the tomb. One of the most striking of the 
alleged miracles is the recovery of a girl who 
had been struck by a quoit upon the head and 
taken up for dead. John Comb, of Quidhampton, 
testified to an accident when an early form of 
cricket was being played. His neighbours were 
playing at ball with great clubs at Bemerton, 
when a quarrel arose. Comb tried to make 
peace, when one of the players struck him with 
his club, breaking his head and right shoulder, 
so that he lay sick and unable to hear or see for 
more than three months. At length a shining 
figure appeared to Comb in a vision, directing 
him to make a model of his head and shoulders 
in wax, to mark them with wounds similar to his 
own, to make an offering of the model at Bishop 
Osmund’s tomb, and to pray to him, after which 
he should soon be made whole. On awaking 
he recovered sight and hearing, and found 
strength to obey his visitant, whereupon com- 
plete recovery to health ensued. 

The business was, however, badly managed by 
the agents of the chapter at Rome, as is set forth 
at length in the documents printed by Mr. 
Malden. Eventually, after vexatious delays, 
the decree of the actual canonization was 
pronounced on January Ist, 1457. The 
total amount expended in procuring the 
canonization reached the sum of 73l1l. 13s., 
equivalent to about 10,000). of our money. 
The Pope directed that a shrine should be 
prepared for the translation of St. Osmund’s 
body, and gave directions as to the application 
of the offerings to be there made. The first 
object was to be the proper adornment of the 
shrine ; secondly, the discharge of debts due 
to those who had lent money for canonization 
expenses, while the rest was to be applied to 
the fabric fund of the cathedral church. The 
bull also promised indulgences to all the devout 
penitents who within the next three years visited 
and made offerings at the shrine within the 
octave of the feast. The great dread inspired by 
the Turks at this period is shown by a passage 
at the end of the bull, wherein the prayers of 
the faithful are invoked against their attacks. 
There has of late been much carelessness in 
the transcription of old Latin documents. Mr. 
Malden assures us that the grammar of the 
original is faulty in several places. How far 
the few faults of this character that we have 
noticed are due to the fifteenth-century scribe 





The Convents of Great Britain. By Francesca 
M. Steele. (Sands & Co.)—Father Thurston, 
who writes an interesting preface to this use- 
ful book, draws attention to the remarkable 
revival of the religious life during the nine- 
teenth century, during which so many new 
religious institutes of the Roman obedience 
were founded, more particularly in France, 
He does not, however, note that this extra- 
ordinary steadfastness to the old orders and 
the establishment of new ones have been chiefly 
confined to the female sex. It will be a sur- 
prise to many to learn that there are at the 
present time in England and Scotland six hun- 
dred separate congregations of Roman Catholic 
women, which at an average of ten to each 
establishment leads to the conclusion that 
there must be about six thousand of these 
sisters domiciled in Great Britain. Large 
as this number is, there is no doubt that 
it is surpassed by the number of Anglican 
sisters within the Establishment, of whom no 
account is taken in these pages; and this is 
all the more remarkable when the bitter hos- 
tility that they excited barely half a century 
ago is remembered, It is rather curious that 
in the historic preface to this volume no 
reference is made to the number of nuns 
that there were in England in the time of 
Henry VII. Abbot Gasquet estimates their 
numbers at 1,560. They were then divided into 
Benedictines, Cistercians, Austins, Cluniacs, 
Premonstratensians, Franciscans, and Domini- 
cans. Of these the Benedictines had by far 
the largest share. Two of the congregations 
now in England can claim an early origin. 
One of these was that of the Bridgettine nuns 
from Sion, near Isleworth, who, after settling 
for a short period in the Low Countries and 
at Rouen, removed to Lisbon; but now, 
after a residence of some years at Spettis- 
bury, they have established themselves at 
Chudleigh, Devonshire. The other was the 
convent of English ‘‘ Benedictine Dames,’’ 
which was begun at Brussels in 1598; they 
are now at East Bergholt, Suffolk. By the 
close of the eighteenth century many of the 
English convent dwellers that had been estab- 
lished in France and the Netherlands had been 
compelled to fly and had sought and obtained 
refuge on their native soil. By the year 
1800 there were twenty-one of such houses 
established in England, mostly of Benedic- 
tines or Poor Clares. At the present time 
the six hundred nunneries of Great Britain 
are divided among no fewer than ninety- 
three different orders. These numerous 
houses may be conveniently divided into 
two classes—the contemplative, who, like 
the Carmelites, spend the greater portion of 
their time in prayer and are strictly cloistered, 
and the active, who spend a considerable part 
of the day in corporal works of mercy, such as 
the well-known Sisters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, or the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
founded in 1839. Those who desire to have an 
accurate knowledge of the diversity of work 
undertaken by these devoted women, and the 
broad features of their respective rules, will 
find abundant and interesting information in 
this pleasantly written volume, which is not in 
any way aggressive or controversial. 

A History of Neath Abbey. By W. 
de Gray Birch, LL.D. (Neath, Richards.) 
— Dr. Birch has taken considerable pains 
to collect in this volume all the historic 
records of the Abbey of Neath from the 
British Museum, the Public Record Office, 
and private sources, with the result that he 
has produced a book of genuine value. The 
remains of this once-famed house are now but 
small, and Dr. Birch is justly indignant at its 
present deplorable condition and at the utter 
lack of eare shown by those who ought to be 
its custodians. The book is brightened by a 


variety of reproductions of old prints of the 








mission to the Bishops of Bath and Coventry 


or to his modern transcriber it is impossible to 
say. 


abbey, when its ruins were more extensive and 
picturesque; but a really good ground-plan of 
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what remains, &c., of foundations known to 
exist beneath the soil is lacking. It is a pity 
that a special survey was not made for a work 
which is supposed to be final on a religious 
house of this importance. In record searching 
it would be difficult to find a rival for Dr. 
Birch, but it would have been well if he had 
availed himself of the help of others in deal- 
ing with the question of the Cistercian plan. 
Valuable as was the work on the Cistercian 
houses done many years ago by the late Mr. 
Sharpe, it is now admitted by all genuine 
monastic students that his conclusions were 
in some respects hasty and faulty. Later and 
better planning of Cistercian houses has 
established a variety of points that Dr. Birch 
ignores, and he seems unawareof Mr. Fowler’s 
publication of the Cistercian statutes. It is 
actually supposed by Dr. Birch that two 
rooms on the western side of the monks’ 
cloister were ‘‘ used as places of reception and 
hospitality to visitors or for almsgiving to the 
poor,’’ an idea absolutely inconsistent with the 
initial discipline of a Cistercian house. Other 
suggestions as to the use of certain parts of 
the buildings accepted or quoted in these 
pages are equally faulty. Dr. Birch thinks 
that the frater or fratry was the ‘‘ day room of 
the monks,’’ whereas it was the English name 
for the refectory or dining-hall. The second 
story of the chapter-house is said to have been 
the writing-room or library of the Cistercian 
houses where books were kept, and volumes 
also were written and illustrated; but such 
work was usually done in the cloisters— the 
recesses for the bookcases at Rievaulx, Fon- 
tains, and Kirkstall can still be seen. It is 
stated with emphasis that ‘‘no part of the 
cloisters remains in any English Cistercian 
abbey,’’ a statement that proves the writer’s 
ignorance of Combe Abbey, Warwickshire. 
Tintern is written of as if it was the only 
Cistercian house with the conventual buildings 
on the north of the church; but this was not 
so exceptional an arrangement, for to Tintern 
must certainly be added Ford, Dore, and 
Buildwas, which all follow a like plan. The 
last half of this volume deals with various 
religious houses of Cardiff and the district, 
and supplies much information with regard to 
the history of the castle and town. It is 
unfortunate that the book lacks an index. 

The History of Dunbrody Abbey. By Philip 
Herbert Hore. (Elliot Stock.)—The account 
of Dunbrody Abbey, with certain additions, 
forms the third instalment of the history of 
the county of Wexford now in progress, which 
has already received favourable notice in these 
pages. This abbey, also Cistercian, colonized 
from Buildwas in Shropshire, forms one of the 
most interesting and beautiful monastic ruins 
left in Ireland. It was founded in 1175 by 
Hervey de Montmorency, steward of all Earl 
Strongbow’s Irish estates. Great care and 
industry have been shown in tracing the his- 
tory of the place, through a series of 
chronicles, from its foundation to its dissolu- 
tion, and of the estates after Reformation 
times down to the present day. Collotypes 
are given of the foundation charter, and 
various illustrations of the picturesque, but 
ivy-spoilt remains; but again we lament that 
@ writer who has shown so rare an industry 
inrecord searching should have taken so little 
trouble to inform himself as to the nature of 
the Cistercian plan, or the manner of life fol- 
lowed by this great order. There is no excuse 
for the numerous mistakes and blunders of this 
character, for Mr. St. John Hope has given 
admirable ground-plans of several of their 
principal houses; Mr. Micklethwaite has 


written clearly and well on their arrangements 
(Yorks. Arch. Journal, vii.); Mr. Fowler has 
printed their statutes; and there is a charm- 
ing and accurate account of their manner of 
living in Newman's ‘ Life of Stephen Harding,’ 
in the chapter called ‘ A Day at Citeaux.’ We 
could willingly have spared some of the excel- 





lent illustrations if only Mr. Hore had inserted 
a good ground-plan of the church and con- 
ventual buildings, with a due explanation 
of their component parts. According to the 
plan given on p. 28, the frater was not at 
right angles to the south cloister, as is usual 
in the Cistercian plan, but was continuous 
with the south wall. Merevale, Warwickshire, 
is another example of this variation from the 
ordinary arrangement. Mr. Hore makes the 
common mistake of saying that the cloister 
garth was used for the burial of the monks. 








BOOKS ABOUT SPAIN. 

M. GusrAvr REGNIER has contributed to the 
‘*Bibliothéque Espagnole’’ of M. Privat, of 
Toulouse, an agreeable volume on La Vie 
Universitaire dans l’Ancienne Espagne. He 
has not attempted a history of the Spanish 
universities in the spirit of Mr. Rashdall, but 
only a sketch of the life of the Spanish student, 
to which such copious references occur in 
plays and tales. It much resembled life in 
other medizeval universities, but the Middle 
Ages lasted longer in Spain than elsewhere, 
and consequently it plays a more considerable 
part in literature. M. Regnier confines himself 
almost entirely to Salamanca; still, in the 
brief notice of Osuna he might as well have 
mentioned the eulogy of its university by 
Rojas in his ‘Viaje Entretenido’; not that 
it is of any real value, but it seems to show 
that Osuna was not so much a subject of 
ridicule as Sigiienza. M. Regnier’s contribu- 
tion to the history of Spanish education is 
highly welcome, but it really ought to have 
had an index— M. Privat should be ashamed 
of issuing it without one. 

Miss Higgin’s little volume, Spanish Life in 
Town and Country (Newnes), is pleasant and 
well put together. The writer shows genuine 
sympathy with the Spaniards, and a good 
understanding of their best qualities. In fact, 
if she errs it is on the side of eulogy. Her 
friends have no doubt made considerable pro- 
gress of late years in commerce and the 
acquisition of wealth, but whether that 
advance is altogether so wholesome as she 
thinks may be open to dispute. She seems 
hardly to have stopped to consider the demon- 
stration of savage discontent, to use a mild 
word, that breaks out every now and again 
among the artisans of Catalonia, or the 
wretchedness prevalent among the tillers of 
the soil in the south-west; nor is it easy to 
accept without qualification her eulogy on 
the late king, who was quick of apprehension, 
but self-indulgent. Yet on such matters it 
is impossible to expect unanimity of opinion ; 
it is more certain that the author’s observa- 
tions are always deserving of consideration as 
those of a competent witness. On literary 
topics she is not so well informed. She talks 
of our late contributor Don P. de Gayangos as 
if he were still alive, and she has not heard of 
the death of Campoamor. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Messrs. MerHuen & Co. publish On Com- 
mando, by Dietlof van Warmelo, a book on the 
war, the value of which lies in its obvious 
truthfulness of intention. The author is not 
a hero; on his own showing he appears to have 
been somewhat disinclined to risk his bones or 
to remain continuously at the front; and his 
virtual charges of pretty general cowardice 
against our infantry are accompanied by simi- 
lar charges against his own side. According 
to the showing of this Boer writer the war was 
conducted in a thoroughly unsatisfactory way 
by both belligerents. There is some difficulty 
in quoting our author, for the translation is 
the work of a young lady who evidently knows 
nothing about military terms. She habitually 
calls shells ‘“‘bombs,’’ and speaks of bullets 





‘‘ exploding ’’ when she is evidently alluding, 
not to explosive bullets, but to the striking of 
bullets on rock, and she calls the pom-pom 
by the name of a ‘‘ bomb-Maxim’’; but such 
vagaries do not matter. We cannot, however, 
feel sure that she has not changed the mean- 
ing of more important passages. In the 
preface the Dutch editor tells us that the 
Afrikander spirit has been much misconceived 
in England, but we find no trace of that cor- 
rection of misconception in the volume which 
he claims for it. The view which we derive 
from its perusal is not different from that 
already entertained by all careful observers 
of the war. 

The author served at first under Erasmus in 
the wholly unsuccessful operations of that 
Boer leader in the first part of the Natal 
campaign. He evidently thinks that Erasmus 
was a coward, as well as wholly incompetent, 
but he mentions the capture by Erasmus of 
250 British infantry by pure chance on the 
day of the battle of Dundee, of which we do 
not remember previously to have heard. He 
says that they had been detached to attack 
Lucas Meyer in the rear and had blundered 
into the lost commando of Erasmus, which 
otherwise rendered, it will be remembered, no 
help to the Boer general. This, therefore, 
was the first ‘‘surrender’’ or ‘‘ regrettable 
incident ’’ of the campaign. The author shares 
the general dislike of the Boers for the 
foreigners who fought for them, except the 
Hollanders with whom he himself seems to 
have been acting, and accuses the Irish corps 
of horse-stealing from their own friends, 
although he admits that their example spread. 
He describes the flight of our right wing at 
the battle of Ladysmith, and states that if the 
Boers had had the courage to follow 
“the enemy when they fled in disorder, we should 
in all probability have taken those positions that 
would have involved the immediate surrender of 
Ladysmith.” 

This is the opinion held by many British 
officers who were present. The author repeat- 
edly describes the extraordinarily bad shooting 
of the British infantry, and he returns over 
and over again to examples of cowardice upon 
both sides. He was present at the capture of 
the Lincolns under Col. Roberts, a matter 
which was the subject of two inquiries. We 
generally call this engagement Uitral’s Nek 
or Nitral’s Nek. He calls it Selikat’s Nek. 
The author says that the prisoners made by 
him and his friends ‘‘ were too cowardly to 
defend themselves. A few of our comrades 
took them down.’’ He then goes on to explain 
that the British soldier fought well so long as 
he was under the immediate control of his 
officer, but that in the extended order of 
modern war, when the control of officers is 
lost, men remain lying behind such cover 
as they can find without firing, being too 


frightened to expose themselves. It is the 
officers 


very general opinion of French 
that under universal military service 
French regiments are likely in future 


war to behave in the same way, and the 
example of the Chinese campaign tends some- 
what to confirm this opinion as regards all 
European armies; the Japanese being an 
exception in the high personal courage of all 
the individual men, as our own best Ghoorka 
regiments also are. The author puts in a 
little tag as to the British infantry privates 
being more inclined to show cowardice because 
“ they are not fighting for their independence.” 
But his own friends, though fighting for their 
independence, do not by any means uniformly 
come off any better at his hands; and he 
describes De la Rey violently striking on the 
face, apparently for cowardice, men of a party 
to which the author himself belonged. We 
do not think that the author is justified in 
stating, which he does only from hearsay, that 
what he or the translator calls ‘‘ four com- 
panies of the Scots Greys”’ ‘escaped’? from 
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Nitral’s Nek. The conduct of the colonel 
commanding the Scots Greys was the subject 
of censure in the two inquiries, but it was on 
the ground that he had not done all that might 
have been done to assist the Lincolns, and we 
believe that the Scots Greys maintained their 
position on the hills at the side of Nitral’s 
Nek until after the retirement of the Boers. 
Some may have ‘‘escaped,’’ but certainly not 
four squadrons nor even four troops. The 
author also fully describes the surprise of 
Nooitgedacht, and he, we believe justly, claims 
eredit for the Boers for having attacked in 
the open some hundreds of the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers, who surrendered to them. 
There can be no doubt that Nooitgedacht is 
one of the regrettable incidents which require 
investigation by the Royal Commission. 


THE seventh volume of the Historical 
Records of New South Wales, which deals 
with the years 1809-11, reaches us from the 
Government Printer at Sydney. It is edited 
by Mr. F. M. Bladen, and appears to be a 
thoroughly creditable production, of which 
the index is notably good. The volume deals 
with a painful period of the history of New 
South Wales, and it requires some courage in 
the local government to print these docu- 
ments. On the other hand, so many rumours 
still exist in Sydney of a description unpleasant 
to living persons as affecting their near 
ancestors, that it is well that the facts should 
be established. We have often heard it said, 
for example, that the famous reformer Mr. 
W. C. Wentworth was of low birth; and the 
best that used to besaid of him by his enemies 
was that he bad been a private soldier. It 
seems clear from the documents here published 
that he had been originally sent out to the 
colony under perfectly creditable circum- 
stances, and that even the statement as to his 
connexion with the army was a mistake, based 
no doubt upon the fact that he had received 
a commission as provost-marshal, this, how- 
ever, being at the time a civil appointment. 
The main facts in thelife of W. C. Wentworth 
are correctly set forth in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ 


Harper & Broruers publish in ‘* Harper’s 
International Commerce Series’’ The United 
Kingdcm and its Trade, by Mr. Harold Cox, a 
well-executed compilation from our statistics 
both of trade and of matters which bear on 
trade, such as public income, expenditure, 
and debt. The book is not only accurate so 
far as we have tested the figures, but also to 
some extent novel in its treatment of the 
matters concerned. As regards expenditure, 
it would perhaps have been well to point 
out that when we make any comparison 
between our own and that of foreign countries 
we must remember that with us the military 
expenditure not only of India and of the self- 
governing colonies, but of the Crown colonies, 
is outside our accounts, with the exception of 
a portion of the Crown colony expenditure ; 
while in the case of other empires possessing 
colonies the accounts of the mother country 
show the whole expenditure. Moreover, our 
Civil Service votes contain a considerable 
amount of military expenditure —as, for 
example, that for the Foreign Office wars in 
British East Africa, in Somaliland, and else- 
where. On p. 137, under the head ‘Debt 
Charge,’ the figures in the column ‘ Reduc- 
tion of Capital’ for 1901-2 are, of course, 
affected by the war debt alluded to on other 
pages, but not at this point. 


The Lake of Palms, translated into English 
by Romesh Dutt, C.I.E. (Fisher Unwin), is a 
story of Bengal village life which appeared 
originally 
‘*in Calcutta, under the title of ‘Sansar,’ in 1885. It 
is now offered to English readers in an English garb, 
with some necessary alterations, as a slight effort 
towards the lifting of that curtain which veils the 
inner life of the people of India from the West.” 


Not having read ‘Sansar,’ we cannot say if 
the translation is good, but if it finds English 
readers, as it well deserves to do, the author’s 
aspiration should be realized. For the tale as 
told has a wide human interest, and may be 
enjoyed by those who have never seen India, 
whilst those acquainted with that country will 
recognize fidelity of description of men and 
women, of pilgrimages, and of villages and cities 
great and small, worldly and holy. With this 
truth there is combined much idealization, but 
possibly not more than is necessary for English 
readers. The idea throughout is apparently to 
show how hardly certain caste customs press on 
individuals, and how, under a benevolent Eng- 
lish rule and education, Hindus are gradually 
emancipating themselves. In this case child 
marriage or betrothal and the disabilities of 
widowhood form the theme. Sudha, the 
heroine, 

“became a wife at ten and a widow at twelve. 
‘Wife’ and ‘widow’ were mere words to her; she 
heard them, but did not comprehend what they 
meant. Child-widow, she came to her married 
sister's house, and threw aside the veil and wifely 
decorations to take again her toys and play with her 
kitten as beseemed the child that she was.” 

The hero Sarat, a very favourable specimen of 
Anglicized young Bengal, falls in love with this 
girl, whogrowsup to be beautiful and attractive ; 
their trials and sorrows are many and deep, but 
eventually vanish and all is well. Around this 
story are hung, but not so obtrusively as to 
spoil it, musings with method concerning 
English administration in India, the wisdom 
of Lord Ripon, and the excellence of Lord 
Cornwallis’s ‘‘ permanent settlement,” which, 
it is hinted, has successfully averted famine for 
the last hundred years. The volume is light 
and pleasant to read and to hold, creditable 
alike to author and publisher. 


Submarine Warfare, Past, Present, and 
Future. By Herbert C. Fyfe. (Grant Richards.) 
—Mr. Fyfe is an enthusiast in his subject, and 
though he writes with more zeal than know- 
ledge, he has succeeded in compiling an inte- 
resting handbook of all that is known—as well 
as of much that is not known—of this novel mode 
of attack and defence at sea. We may, at least, 
be quite sure that the case for submarines is 
put in the most favourable light, and are 
therefore entitled to say that whilst no one 
will attempt to deny the vast and even terrible 
possibilities which the future may realize, 
it is premature to claim for the subma- 
rines of the present any very important in- 
fluence on naval operations. For the sub- 
marine, when submerged, is blind; it is as 
helpless at sea as would be a lonely traveller 
on an unknown moor on a pitch dark night ; 
and as yet all the devices to enlighten its 
path, or to enable it to see, are mere ingenious 
experiments of no practical utility. Ventila- 
tion is another difficulty which has by no 
means been overcome to the extent that Mr. 
Fyfe seems to think; though, indeed, amid 
the numerous and often contradictory reports 
which he has culled from newspapers, and pre- 
sents to his readers unsifted, it is not always 
easy to say what he thinks. This is especially 
noticeable in the accounts of the celebrated 
trial of the Gustave Zédé at Ajaccio, 
which we might almost be led to believe 
was a genuine and most important success, 
did we not know from other sources that 
it was very much of a ‘ put-up job.’ 
Still, as a popular account of what has been 
done in the past by submarines—with which, 
in literal though not in technical accuracy, 
torpedoes are grouped—the book will be found 
interesting; and if in forecasting for the 


future there isan apparent desire to make the 
reader’s flesh creep, some readers may be that 
way given and prefer it. 
index is a grave fault. 

In The Night Side of London, by Robert 
Machray, with illustrations by Tom Browne 


The want of an 





(Macqueen), may be found some entertain- 


ment, though its fatuous cover does not com- 
mend it. But, at the risk of being considereg 
ungracious, the reviewer must add that there 
ought to have been a great deal more fascing- 
tion than there is, and of a finer quality, 
“The night side,’ or, for that matter, any 
other side, of London life is a romantic sub. 
ject, as many of our greatest writers have 
shown. The night side of London, treateg 
in the spirit of a paragraph in a ‘Society 
paper,’’ is not agreeable. Stevenson once 
asked his readers to conceive of ‘‘ chiropody 
treated with a leer.’’ Such treatment reminds 
us of some things here. The chapter called 
‘In the Streets’ is better, as, indeed, are al} 
those which deal with the very poor classes; 
and the accounts of the more Bohemian clubs 
are veracious. The ‘In Society’ section igs 
absurd, with its ‘“‘high Sassiety,’’ the 
‘* Duchess of Blankshire’s ball,’’ and the rest 
of the stock properties of this kind of 
journalese. The chapters which deal with 
boxing generally, and the National Sporting 
Club in particular, are genuine, sensibl 

written, and of interest. The ‘ Masked Ball’ 
chapter is silly, and, we think, unwise in its 
jocose countenancing of callow youths who 
make fools of themselves. There are illustra- 
tions upon nearly every page of the book, and 
almost all of them have humour. But when 
one thinks how whimsically and pleasantly 
those illustrations might have been treated in 
the letterpress, and what a wealth of interest- 
ing contemporary lore the subject offers to 
students, one cannot but regret that the artist 
has not been better served by the author. 

Captain John Brown of Harper’s Ferry. By 
John Newton. (Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. Newton 
has written a very good and _ interesting 
life of the famous John Brown, whose raid 
on the arsenal at Harper’s Ferry he rightly 
regards as ‘‘a preliminary incident to the 
great Civil War of America.’’ It is true, of 
course, that the Civil War was not formally 
undertaken for the purpose of abolishing 
slavery, just as the war which has now closed 
in South Africa was not formally undertaken 
for the consolidation of the British Empire. 
But in each case the underlying purpose 
was greater than the nominal and immediate 
reasons which precipitated a conflict, and in 
each case the true objects of the war were 
made perfectly clear before the last shots 
were fired. The real meaning of Brown’s 
unsuccessful raid was well expressed in the 
sermon which Wendell Phillips preached over 
his grave :— 

“ He has abolished slavery in Virginia. You may 
say this is too much. Our neighbours are the last 
men we know. The hours that pass us are the ones 
we appreciate the least. Men walked Boston streets 
when the night fell on Bunker’s Hill and pitied 
Warren, saying, ‘Foolish man! Thrown away his 
life! Why didn’t he measure his means better?’ 
We see him standing colossal that day on that blood- 
stained sod, and severing the tie that bound Boston 
to Great Britain. That night George III. ceased to 
rule in New England. History will date Virginian 
emancipation from Harper’s Ferry. True, the slave 
is still there. So, when the tempest uproots a pine 
on our hills, it looks green for months, a year or two. 
Still, it is timber, not a tree. Thus has John 
Brown loosened the roots of the slavery system.”’ 
Mr. Newton, who mainly follows Sanborn, 
has placed the true bearing of John Brown’s 
life on the slavery question ina proper historic 
light. His little book is very readable, and 
draws a picture of a strenuous life which 
would be worth understanding even if it had 
not thus been involved with great events. We 
may quote a striking story which one of 
Brown’s sons told of his father’s methods of 
family education :— 

‘He finally grew tired of these frequent slight 
admonitions for my Jaziness and other shortcomings, 
and concluded to adopt with me a sort of book 
account, something like this :— 





John, Dr. 
For disobeying mother......... 8 lashes, 
For unfaithfulness at work... 3 ,, 
For telling a lie ....0.....00-0000 8 vs 
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This account he showed me from time to time. On 
a certain Sunday morning he invited me to accom- 
ny him from the house to the tannery, saying 
that be concluded it was time for asettlement. We 
went into the upper or finishing room, and after a 
long and tearful talk over my faults he again showed 
me my account, which exhibited a fearful footing 
up of debits. I had no credits or set-offs, and was 
of course bankrupt. I then paid about one-third of 
the debt, reckoned in strokes froma nicely-prepared 
plue-beech switch, laid on ‘masterly.’ Then, to my 
utter astonishment, father stripped off his shirt, and 
seating himself on a block, gave me the whip and 
pade me ‘lay it on’ to bis bare back. I dared not 
refuse to obey, but at first I did not strike hard. 
‘Harder,’ he said, ‘harder! harder!’ until he re- 
ceived the balance of the account. Small drops of 
plood showed on his back where the tip end of the 
tingling beech cut through. Thus ended the account 
and the settlement, which was also my first practical 
illustration of the doctrine of the Atonement.” 
Mr. Newton’s little book deserves to be 
read by all who care to study the material of 
which the martyrs of great causes are made. 


To the new edition of The Celtic Twilight 
(Bullen) Mr. Yeats has added some pieces, which 
are equally characteristic, and reassert the 
eternal reality of romance. In particular the 
long rambling stream of fairy narrative 
entitled ‘Dreams that have no Moral’ is a 
thing to be thankful for to-day. Mr. Yeats’s 
writing has wonderful charm in this book, 
which makes us wonder that he cares for 
politics, which are, we should have thought, 
neither merry, nor weird, nor exhilarating to 
the spiritually minded. 


SLADEN’s London and its Leaders (Sands & 
Co.), opening with several pages of illustra- 
tions of society beauties, would seem to 
concern the. world of fashion more than that of 
literature. It is, however, a useful record 
of all sorts of workers as well as frivolous 
folk. There are several good photographs of 
London scenes by way of conclusion. 
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Macleay (K. A.), The Never-Changing Creed, cr. 8vo, 26 
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Geography and Travel. 
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McEvoy (B.), From the Great Lakes to the Wide West, 


cr, 8vo, 6/ net. 
Philology. 
Schuyler (M.), Index Verborum of the Fragments of the 
Avesta, 8vo, 8/6 net. 
Science. 
Beckett (E ), The Book of the Strawberry, cr. 8vo, 2,6 net. 
Berkeley (Dr. H ) and Walker (W. M.), Practical 
Receipts for the Manufacturer, the Mechanic, and for 
Home Use, 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Logan (J.), School and Examination Book-keeping, 2/6 
Massee (G.), European Fungus Flora: Agaricacez, 6/ net. 
Reed’s Practical Guide to the Electric Installation of 
Steamers, by A. Harlow, cr. 8vo, 3/ net. 
Young (A. V. E.), The Elementary Principles of Chemistry, 
__ ¢r. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Ziwet (A.), An Elementary Treatise on Theoretical 
Mechanics, 8vo, 21/ net. 
General Literature. 
Alexander (Mrs.), Stronger than Love, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Cunningham (A.), The Chinese Soldier, and other Sketches 
cr. 8yo, sewed, 3,6 net. . 
Gourlay (W.). Oinosville, er. 8vo, 3/6 
Griffiths (Major A.), Tales of a Government Official, 6/ 
Harrison (Mrs. B.), A Princess of the Hills, er. 8vo, 6/ ‘ 
Keary (C. F.), High Policy, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
nes (F, c.), oy Monarch, er. 8vo, 6/ 
ordaunt (K.), The Garden of Contentment, er. 8y: ‘6 
Nisbet (H.), Wasted Fires, cr. 8vo, 6/ icoaalnaaiuaae 
Tytler (S.), The Courtship of Sarah, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
arden (G.), Beyond the Law, cr. 8vo, 3/6 





Wells (H. G.), The Sea Lady, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
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Bohl (E.), Beitriige zur Geschichte der Reformation in 
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a (A,), Ignatii et Polycarpi Epistule et Martyria, 
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Ostini (F. v.), Uhde, 4m. 
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Cabs (M.), Fleur de Grave, 3fr. 50. 
Goron et Gautier (E.), Détectives et Bandits Scientifiques, 


3fr. 50. 
Haraucourt (E.), Les Naufragés, 3fr. 50, 








A QUESTION OF FACTS. 

26, Evelyn Avenue, Bloomfield, Belfast, July 21st, 1902. 

Mr. J. Horace Rovunp’s plaint touches the 
hem of a grievance that has long perturbed the 
minds of writers to the magazines on historical 
subjects. Of a surety no delver into the past is 
insane enough to hope for copyright in facts, 
but most of us think that where a certain col- 
location of little-known circumstances permits 
of certain important deductions, the result, in 
the terms stated, should remain the property of 
the arranger. Too often the journalist of to-day, 
in writing ‘‘hurriedly of many subjects of 
which he knows little,” turns to the nearest 
‘Index to Periodicals,’ and, having quickly 
tracked his prey, bolts it wholesale. Some time 
back I myself had to complain to the learned 
editor of an important London paper regarding 
the conduct of one of his most esteemed con- 
tributors. In this case vital deductions relative 
to a knotty point in theatrical history, such as 
were arrived at only after years of patient 
research, were reproduced as originally written, 
without the slightest acknowledgment. The 
journalist was frank enough to avow his fault, 
the editor apologized—and the injury remained ! 

Nor is the journalist who writes hurriedly ‘‘ of 
many subjects of which he knows little” the 
sole offender. Considering the conditions of 
his work, he is far less culpable than a certain 
class of plodding bookmaker. I recall to mind 
a so-called theatrical history, flung at an un- 
offending public a few months back, in which 
page after page was unblushingly pilfered from 
D'Israeli’s ‘Curiosities of Literature,’ Cibber’s 
‘ Apology,’ and divers other books and maga- 
zines, without so much asa distinguishing quota- 
tion mark, W. J. Lawrence. 








THE GRAVE OF CHAUCER. 
King’s College, London. 

As the statement that Chaucer was first buried 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey has lately 
been remade and is not without authority, 
though in this case the authority seems untrust- 
worthy, and as in many handbooks there is 
some uncertainty as to the translation of his 
remains, it may be well briefly to consider what 
evidence there is on this subject; and even 
those who are well informed may be interested 
in the illustrative passages it is now proposed 
to quote, one at least of which will be new to 
most people. 

The authority for the statement that he was 
originally buried in the cloisters is no less a 
person than Stow, ina work no less well known 
and valuable than his ‘Survey of London.’ 
Recording those buried in ‘‘ this church”—i.e., 
the church of Westminster Abbey—Stow names 
‘* Henrie Scogan, a learned poet, in the cloister,” 
and then ‘‘ Geoffrey Chaucer, the most famous 





poet of England, also in the cloister, 1400; but 
since [i.e., subsequently] Nicholas Brigham, 
gentleman, raised a monument in the south 
cross aisle of the church.” 

‘*His works,” Stow goes on to say, 

“were partly published in a? by William Caxton 
in the reign of Henry VL., increased by William 
Thinne, Esquire, in the reign of Henry VIII.; cor- 
rected and twice increased through mine own 
painful labours, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
to wit, in the year 1561; and again beautified with 
notes by me collected out of divers records and 
monuments, which I delivered to my loving friend 
Thomas Speght; and he having drawn the same 
into a good form and method, as also explained the 
old and obscure words, &c., hath published them in 
anno 1597,” 

Now Stow, born in 1525, would about the 
time Brigham raised the monument—which we 
still see—be some thirty years old, and, we may 
be sure, already deeply interested in the great 
poet and all that concerned him, as he was 
presumably busy “correcting and “increasing ” 
his Works. But we believe there is no cor- 
roboration to be found anywhere for this placing 
Chaucer’s first interment in one of the cloister 
walks, and there is evidence that, far from 
corroborating, is directly contradictory. We 
have no explanation at present to offer of this 
error—as certainly it can be shown to be—and 
might be content to remark of its maker, 
‘*interdum dormitat.” But perhaps it may be 
noticed that other contributions of Stow to our 
knowledge of Chaucer and his writings have 
not met with final acceptance — have, in 
fact, been summarily rejected. Of Speght’s 
edition, ‘‘usually spoken of as having been 
edited by Stow,” Prof. Lounsbury observes :— 

“Tt seems rather to have been merely a publica- 
tion of the booksellers to which that antiquary was 
authorized to add productions of the poet that he 
found still unprinted. [It will have been seen Stow 
claims to have done rather more than Mr. Louns- 
bury gives him credit for.] It did not differ, at 
least to any marked extent, from the preceding col- 
lections by changes made in the text ; but the whole 
number of poems was a good deal augmented. The: 
character of most of these additions, however, was 
not such as to inspire confidence in the intelligence 
or the taste of the man who had rescued them from 
the oblivion into which they had fallen. John Stow 
was indeed what our fathers used to call a ‘painful 
antiquary.’ Unfortunately his judgment bore little 
proportion to his pains. Still, the pieces he added 
were received in his time as genuine without much 
question, and have in some instances come to play 
an important part in the biography and literary 
estimate of the poet.” 

So the American scholar ; and certainly it 
must be allowed that Stow was not a better 
critic of Chaucerian style than his con- 
temporaries or than hundreds of those that 
came after him, down to such a highly cultured 
person as the late Dean Stanley, who believed 
‘The Flower and the Leaf’ was written by 
Chaucer, and permitted a scene from it to 
appear in a window dedicated to Chaucer. But 
a man may be of slight importance as an arbiter 
of sesthetical questions and yet an effective 
reporter on matters of fact. The point now at 
issue is merely one of fact, and one on which 
we should expect Stow to be thoroughly accu- 
rate; but as to it, ‘‘his word no man relies 
on,” for other men, and of older date, say 
differently. 

Caxton informs us that Chaucer was buried 
in front of St. Benedict’s Chapel; and at 
Caxton’s request Stephanus Surigonius com- 
posed some elegiac lines, which were “wretcn 
on a table hongyng on a pylere by his 
sepulture.” The grave was plain and simple at 
that time, probably marked only by an inscribed’ 
slab. Surigonius’s phrase is ‘‘ parvus tumulus.” 

Hunc latuisse virum nil, si tot opuscula vertes, 
Dixeris, egregiis que decorata modis. 
Socratis ingenium vel fontes philosophiz, 
Quicquid et arcani dogmata sacra ferunt, 
Et quascunque velis tenuit doctissimus artes 
Hic vates parvo conditus in tumulo. 
The lines are given in full in Caxton’s edition of 
Chaucer’s ‘ Boethius,’ in Leland’s ‘ Commentarii 
de Scriptoribus Britannicis,’ and in Speght’s 
and Urry’s editions of Chaucer's works. 
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Leland, who died in 1552—some three or four 
years before the erection of the monument by 
Nicholas Brigham —states distinctly enough that 
the poet was buried ‘‘ Visimonasterii in australi 
insula basilicee D. Petro sacre’’—in the south 
aisle (he seems to have identified ‘‘ aisle” and 
‘*isle ’—‘‘ axilla” and ‘‘insula”). He quotes 
the couplet 

Galfridus Chaucer vates et fama poesis 
Materne, hac sacra sum tumulatus humo ; 
and then has a pleasure in giving, as we have 
just said, the whole of Surigonius’s poem, from 
which that couplet is taken. ‘‘Juvat,” he 
writes, ‘‘ totam ipsam neniam quoniam tersa, 
canora et rotunda est, in preesentia recitare. Sic 
enim Chaucerus, qui re vera maximus fuit, nobili 
testimonio externi scriptoris major videbitur.” 

Again, in the dedication and preface printed 
in Berthelet’s edition of the ‘Confessio Amantis,’ 
1532, itis stated that ‘‘the other [Chaucer] lyeth 
buryed in the monasterye of Seynt Peters at 
Westmynster in an ile on the south syde of the 
church.” 

Thus the evidence for believing that Stow 
erred and strayed when he assigned Chaucer’s 
tirst grave to ‘‘ the cloister ” is irresistible. 

Now a few words as to the reinterment in 
1555 or 1556. Not that they are necessary, but 
I think they may be welcome, as they consist 
mainly of quotations, and one of these a quota- 
tion of some interest and not made before in 
this connexion, though it appears in Todd’s 
‘Tilustrations of the Lives and Writings of 
Gower and Chaucer.’ It comes from ‘A Dia- 
logue both pleasant and pietiful whereinis a godlie 
regiment against the Fever Pestilence,’ &.— 
a dialogue between Medicus and Crispine, 

orinted in London in 1573, the preface signed 
WV. Bullein. In a vision of the poets Chaucer 
is described in this wise :— 


‘* Wittie Chaucer satte in a chaire of gold covered 
with roses, writyng prose and rime, accompanied 
with the Spirites of many kynges, knightes and 
faire ladies ; whom he pleasauntly besprinkeled with 
the sweete water of the welle consecrated vnto the 
Muses, ecleped Aganippe. And as the heauenly 
Spirite [Chaucer, to wit] commended his deare 
Brigham for the worthie entombyng of his bones, 
evorthie of memorie, in the long slepyng chamber of 
eoste famous Kinges, even so in tragedie he bewailed 
the sodaine [hasty, as in Shakspeare, &c.] resur- 
rection of so many a noble man before their time 
in spoilyng of epitaphes, wherby many haue loste 
their inheritaunce, &c. And further thus he said 
lamentyng :— 

Coueteous men do catche all that thei maie haue, 

The felde and the flocke, the tombe and the graue. 

And as thei abuse riches and their graues that are gone, 

The same measure thei shall haue euery one. 

Yet no buriall burteth holie men, though bestes them 
deuour ; 

Nor riche graue preuaileth [availeth] the wicked, for all 
yearthly power.” 


That ‘s, Chaucer protests against the rough 
way in which many graves have been disturbed 
and rifled—a way in such contrast to Brigham’s 
reverent translation of the poet’s bones to 
another spot inside the great Abbey Church. 

Camden also, a junior contemporary of Stow’s 
—he was born in 1551 and died in 1623, Stow 
living from 1525 to 1605—informs us that the 
poet’s remains were transferred by Brigham 
from their original grave to their new and 
permanent one. These are Camden’s words in 
his description of the ‘‘ Australis plaga Ecclesiz”’ 
in what is, I suppose, the first handbook to the 
Abbey ever published—in his ‘Reges, Reginse, 
Nobiles et alii in Ecclesia Collegiata B. Petri 
Westmonasterii sepulti usque ad annum 
reparate salutis 1600 ’:— 

“Galfridus Chaucer Poeta celeberrimus, qui 
primus Anglicam Poesin ita illustravit vt Anglicus 
Homerus habeatur. Obijt 1400. Anno vero 1555 
Nicholaus Brigham Musarum nomine huius ossa 
transtulit, et ili nouum tumulum ex marmore 
his versibus inscriptis posuit.” 

And then follow the familiar lines beginning :— 
Qui fuit Anglorum vates ter maximus olim, 


with the motto ‘‘ Zrumnarum requies mors,” 
and a hexameter to the effect that N. Brigham 





had undertaken the cost of the new tomb in the 
name of the Muses :— 
N. Brigham hos fecit Musarum nomine sumptus. 
Joun W. Hates. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I find that the 
author of ‘The Life of Chaucer’ prefixed to 
Urry’s edition, 1721, who was none other than 
John Dart, who in later life wrote the famous 
‘ History of Westminster Abbey’ (see what he 
himself says of this life when he describes the 
south transept in his great work), corrected 
the error which it may now seem Stow adopted 
from Fox. After stating that Chaucer was 
buried in ‘‘the great South Cross aisle,” he 
adds :— 

“ Some Writers have affirmed that he was first 
buried in the Cloysters {a note refers to Fox’s 
‘Acts and Mon.,’ 1684, vol. ii. p. 42], and lay there till 
some years after; but this is a mistake, for Caxton 
in his edition of Chaucer (which was long before 
the time of his removal, as they place it) says that 
he was buried in the Abby [sic] Church of West- 
minster before the Chapel of St. Bennet; and it is 
very probable he lay beneath a large stone of grey 
marble in the pavement where the monument of 
Mr. Dryden now stands in the front of the Chapel, 
upon the erecting of which this stone was taken up 
and sawed in pieces to make good the pavement. 
— seems to answer Caxton’s description of the 
place. 








THE IMPRIMERIE NATIONALE. 

THE forthcoming demolition of this historic 
institution in the Rue Vieille-du-Temple, 
Paris, ought not to pass unnoticed in an 
English literary journal. We have nothing of 
the same kind in London, though possibly the 
Clarendon Press at Oxford comes nearest to it, 
in some few respects. The history of the Im- 
primerie Nationale is long and interesting. 
It was founded by Francois I., who appointed 
Conrad Néobar the official printer of books in 
Greek ; in 1539 Robert Estienne became the 
king’s printer of Latin and Hebrew. They 
were, perhaps, rather printers to the king 
as distinguished from the heads of a royal 
printing establishment. Louis XIII. intro- 
duced a printing office into the Louvre, and it 
is to him, perhaps, rather than to Frangois I., 
that the French national printing establish- 
ment is due. During the Revolution the 
word ‘‘Royale’’ was changed into ‘“‘ Répub- 
lique,’’ and the business was transferred first 
to the Hétel Beaujon, then to the Hétel Pen- 
thiévre, and then in 1808 tothe present build- 
ing, which was erected in 1712 by Armand 
Gaston, Cardinal de Rohan, Bishop of Stras- 
bourg, who achieved a second distinction in 
becoming a member of the Académie Frangaise 
without having published anything. Later on 
another cardinal of the same family, Louis 
René, Prince de Rohan-Guéméné, resided here, 
and it was this unscrupulous scoundrel who 
forged the signature of the queen, and thus 
started the affair of the diamond necklace. 
For many reasons the disappearance of the 
national printing house will not be regretted, 
above all from its insanitary state: it has 
become almost a plague-spot, not only to those 
who work in it (some 1,500 in number), but also 
to those who live in the immediate quarter. The 
old building is to be pulled down, the space 
which it occupies will be sold for the benefit 
of the city at large, and the new printing 
offices will be at Grenelle. 

The literary associations of the Hétel de 
Rohan would fill a large volume. As a printing 
establishment it has been described by a 
Frenchman as the first in the world, although 
by ‘‘monde’’ a Frenchman should be inter- 
preted as meaning France. It claims to con- 
tain founts of at least 158 different Oriental 
languages or dialects. When Pope Pius VII. 
visited the printing office the Lord’s Prayer 
was printed and presented to him in 150 lan- 
guages, a truly wonderful achievement at 
that time; but in 1891 an English firm of 
printers, Messrs. Gilbert & Rivington, pro- 
duced a volume with the Lord's Prayer in 





300 languages. The typographical curiosities 
in the building are naturally of a very varied 
and interesting nature ; selections have been 
frequently lent for public exhibition, as at the 
great show of two years ago. One of the most 
interesting is the set of matrices of Greek 
characters, known as the ‘“‘Grec du Roi,” 
engraved by order of Francois I., and “s9 
perfect in form that the University of Cam- 
bridge applied for a fount of them in 1692.” 

The Imprimerie Nationale has during the 
last 260 years produced some of the most 
splendid monuments of typography since the 
introduction of printing. Its two editions of 
the ‘ Imitation de Jésus Christ’ are triumphs; 
with the beautiful folio of 1640, produced 
under the patronage of Cardinal Richelieu, 
the Imprimerie Royale proper made an excel- 
lent start; but this was improved upon in 
1855, when the Imprimerie Impériale pro- 
duced an edition to celebrate the great 
exhibition of that year. Magnificently 
printed, with elaborate borders and initial 
letters exquisitely illuminated in gold and 
colours, it remains one of the most perfect 
books of the last half-century. Only 103 
copies were printed, at a cost, it is said, of 
1,500,000 frances, or about 5821. 10s. per copy. 
At one time it sold readily at 1001. and 
upwards, but its value to-day in England is 
not much more than a twelfth of that amount. 

Following the earlier edition of the ‘ Imita- 
tion’ came the equally beautiful edition of 
Virgil, 1641, in folio, sought after as a speci- 
men of typography ; Horace, Juvenal, Persius, 
and Terence were issued from the same press, 
and have also dropped in commercial value— 
‘ils étaient beaucoup plus chers autrefois,”’ 
laments Brunet. Two editions of the Latin 
Bible were produced: one in eight volumes, 
folio, in 1642, and the other in two volumes, 
quarto, in 1653. The edition in thirty-seven 
volumes, folio, of the ‘Conciliorum Omnium 
Generalium et Provincialium Collectio Regia’ 
appeared in 1644; and an edition of the 
‘Metamorphoses’ of Ovid, with illustrations 
by Le Clerc, F. Chauveau, and J. Le Pautre, 
in 1676. These are a few of the more 
important books issued during the first half- 
century of the existence of the Imprimerie 
Nationale as a Government institution. Under 
the Revolution it published the ‘Collection 
Générale des Lois, Proclamations, Instructions 
et autres Actes du Pouvoir Exécutif,’ in 
eighteen volumes, quarto, and generally known 
in France as the ‘ Collection du Louvre.’ 

Its more recent books include ‘ Le Livre des 
Rois’; the ‘Bhagavata’; ‘Les Monuments 
de Ninive’; the ‘Commentaires de César,’ 
produced on the occasion of the Exposi- 
tion of 1867; the Moliére to signalize that of 
1878 ; Michelet’s ‘ Histoire de la Révolution, 
for the Exhibition of eleven years later; the 
‘Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum ’; and last, 
but by no means least, the sumptuous ‘ His- 
toire de 1’Imprimerie en France.’ 

W. RosBeExrts. 
EE 
EDMUND PYLE, D.D. 


In answer to Mr. Rushforth, the letters of 
Dr. Pyle, one hundred and fifteen in number, 
are addressed to my maternal great-grand- 
father Samuel Kerrich, D.D., vicar of Der- 
singham and rector of Wolferton and of West 
Newton, and cover the period from 1729 to 
1763. They are part of a large collection 
forming the continuous correspondence of the 
Rogerson, Gooch, Postlethwayt, and Kerrich 
families, dating from 1675 to 1828, a few single 
letters being earlier, up to 1633. The entire 
series has been arranged by me in twenty- 
eight folio volumes, the whole comprising about 
6,000 letters. The earlier portion includes 
the correspondence of John Postlethwayt, 
chief master of St. Paul’s School, with his 
relatives and pupils. To the exertions of this 
eminent scholar is due the establishment by 
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William III. of the Arabic scholarships (Lord 
Almoner’s), now the professorships, at the two 
Universities. He was a friend of Mr. Evelyn, 
and conspicuous among the letters of his pupils 
is a very long series from John Wallis (not the 
mathematician), a friend of Addison, who, it 
was in the habit of submitting his 
Latin compositions to Wallis for emendation 
and criticism. This is hardly the occasion 
for even the most succinct note upon so long 
qa series of letters, but it may be stated, as 
to their descent, that connexions by mar- 
riages account for the Rogerson, Gooch, and 
Postlethwayt portions successively passing to 
the younger branch of the Kerrich family, 
Samuel Kerrich having married the heiress of 
Matthew, nephew of John Postlethwayt. The 
marriage of my father with the youngerdaughter 
of Thomas Kerrich, also vicar of Dersingham, 
and only son of Samuel, and the consignment 
of the letters to me thirty years ago complete 
the story. It may be stated that the corre- 
spondence of Samuel Kerrich, 1716-67, fills 
five, and that of his son, dating from 1767 to 
1828, nine volumes. The interest of the latter 
series is considerable, inasmuch as it com- 
prises the long correspondence with Balme, 
Douce, Cole, the two Heys, the Hostes, 
Samuel Lysons, Dean Milner, Charles 
Stothard, Henry Petrie, and other antiquaries 
and connoisseurs. With regard more strictly 
to the point which Mr. Rushforth very fairly 
raises—namely, whether any previous use has 
been made of the Pyle letters in my possession— 
I have no doubt whatever, for reasons too long 
to give here now, that those in question have 
never before seen the light. The letter about 
the Hessians in my collection is dated Septem- 
ber 21st, 1756, and contains no allusion to 
gout. And as to Richards’s specimen of Pyle 
containing an account of the Lynn election of 
1747, such a description would not have been 
sent to Samuel Kerrich, who lived only nine 
miles off at Dersingham, and was probably 
himself present at the scene. I find, however, 
a racy account of the Lynn election of January, 
1756, beginning, ‘‘ The People of Lyn are very 
fine People—as'a Man wou’d wish to stick a 
Knife into,’’ with a capital critique of ‘‘ Old 
British Horace,’’ and his truckling to the 
Government for the peerage he ‘“‘ asked for.’’ 
A. HARTSHORNE. 
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‘‘DANTESQUE,” “ DANTIST,” &c., IN THE 
‘NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY.’ 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks, July 30th, 1902. 

Tue earliest example of the word “Dantesque” 
in the ‘ New English Dictionary ’ is dated 1833 ; 
the earliest of ‘‘ Dantist”’ is as recent as 1889. 
In the course of my reading for my projected 
‘Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to 
Cary’ I have come across earlier instances of 
both of these words. The earliest example of 
“‘Dantesque ” I have discovered, so far, occurs 
in Joseph Forsyth’s ‘Remarks on Antiquities, 
Arts, and Letters, during an Excursion in Italy 
in the Years 1802 and 1803,’ a work which was 
first published in 1813. In his chapter on the 
Italian theatre Forsyth, speaking of Alferi, 
describes his style as ‘‘inverted, broken, and 
obscure ; full of ellipses, and elisions, speckled 
even to affectation with Dantesque terms ” (ed. 
1835, p. 60). From the fact that Forsyth 
prints the word in italics it would appear that 
he regarded it as a neologism, or at any rate as 
not yet naturalized. A few years later, in 1817, 
Coleridge in a letter to Cary speaks of the latter’s 
translation of the ‘Commedia’ as being ‘‘ Dant- 
esque,” and he uses the same term of it in 
another letter to Cary written shortly after- 
wards. The word does not seem to have existed 
in English in the sixteenth century, for John 
Florio, in his ‘Second Frutes,’ published in 
1591, uses ‘‘ dantish” (of which I have met with 
no other example, and which is not recorded in 
the ‘ New English Dictionary’) to render ‘‘ dan- 
tesco” (p. 47). 





Of ‘‘Dantist” I have found an instance as 
early as 1568 in William Barker’s ‘Fearfull 
Fansies of the Florentine Couper,’ which is a 
translation of Gelli’s ‘Capricci del Bottaio.’ 
Barker coins the word (fol. 20) to represent 
Gelli’s  ‘‘Dantista,” which on a_ previous 
occasion he had turned by the phrase ‘‘a scholer 
of Dant ” (fol. 8). 

Thomas Campbell, in his ‘Life and Times of 
Petrarch,’ published in 1841, uses the terms 
‘* Danteist ” and “‘ Danteism ” (vol. ii. pp. 356-7), 
neither of which is registered in the ‘ New Eng- 
lish Dictionary.’ Byron, in a letter to Murray 
of April 9th, 1820, coins the word ‘‘ Danticles” 
(no doubt on the analogy of ‘‘Canticles ”) as a 
convenient term for his Dantesque pieces, the 
‘Prophecy of Dante’ and ‘Fanny of Rimini’ 
(as he called his translation of the Paolo and 
Francesca episode). 

Of ‘‘ Dantean ” (of which the earliest example 
in the ‘New English Dictionary’ is dated 1850) 
I have as yet found no instance. 

Paget ToyNBEE. 








THE POINTS AT ISSUE BETWEEN HENRY II. 


AND BECKET. 


In the Trinity College, Dublin, MS. E. 5, 10, 
f. cxxxi., a book of historical collections made 
in the fifteenth century, there is an amusing 
specimen of ecclesiastical history as it may be 
written. One tissue of lies from start to finish, 
the document yet deserves to see the light 
as a choice example of historical imagina- 
tion. Commentary is superfluous, but one 
would like to know whether the fees, here 
named with so much precision as paid to the 
king, were being paid in the fifteenth century 
to such persons as, say, the inventor of these 
falsehoods, 

Articuli S. Thome Cantuariensis episcopi, 

Yeschulle vnderston how that Kynge Harry pe 
secunde at his paralament at Northebampton made 
a blanke charter and commandyd all the lordes of 
the londe to pute to theyre Seales. The glorious 
ma[r]ter saynt Thomas was bode to pute to his seal 
& he sayde nay, telle that he harde ye po[i]ntes that 
schulde be wrytyn in the sayde charter. 

The fyrst poynt* (sic) was this : that yere schulde 
no prest, ne clerke, monke, chanoun, ne frere, 
no more reuerence then another seculer mont 
haue. Also there schulde no abot, prior, parson, 
vicary, parachysch prest, aske no dewtes ne thithes 
owte of holy cherch yat longeth to the cherche, 
and yft he dyd, he schuide be put in a prison twel- 
monthys and a day, and yput to the dethe. 

Also ther schulde no commenez set his chylde to 
scole tyll he payde to the kynges xxcer.§ 

Also ther schulde no clerke take no orderis to be 
prest unto the tyme he had payde to the kynge for 
ye fyrst tonsure xiid. For the secunde iis. Subdeken 
vis. viiid. For the decoun, noblis,||and the secunde 
day after he was made prest, xxs. 

Also ther schulde no man ne woman be bured in 
holy cherch graund but he payd for euery fote 
that he brake of grownde iiiid. to the kynge. 

Also yf the husbonde were dede befor hys wyfe, 
ys godes schulde be departyd in iii partes. The fyrst 
part to the kynge. The secunde to the lorde of the 
fraunche(s). The thryde to brynge the corse vnto 
the erthe. So tbat hys wyfe ne hys childeryn 
schulde haue ne goodes that was hys but a sengle 
germent to keuer theyre bodyes withall. 

Also ther schulde no cowple be weddyd in holy 
cherche but they payde xs. to the kynge. 

Also ther schulde no childe be crysten but he 
payde vs. to the kynge. 

Ne the moder be puryfyed but sche payde iiis. 
to the kynge. 

Ne the childe be confermyd of the bysschop but 
the fader and the moder payde iiis. to the kynge. 

Also in case yat any mannes childe_ were 
murtherde or had myscheuus dethe within the age 
of vii 3ere thor’ necligence of fader or moder, the 
fader schulde be hangyd and the moder brent for 
ther owne childe. 

Also if any man or woman had do any furfet 
ayenst the temporall lawe and they had toke gryth4 
in holy cherche in savynge of theyre lyvys, the 





* MS. ‘‘ ponyt.” § Exchequer. 
+ MS. repeats ‘‘ schulde,”” | 13s. 4d. 
1 MS. “ys.” § Sanctuary. 





kyngys officers schulde come to the cherche and 
feche hym owte : and yf yt were a mon he schulce 
be hengyd and yf it were a woman sche schulde be 
brent, and so the cherche schulde sto[v]de suspende 
tyl the tyme it were haledyd of a bysceope. 

[A space. ] 

Also the[r] schulde no comoner in thys londe ete 
no white brede, pullet, capun, pigge, goose, vele ne 
motoun but iiij tymys in the yere: Thatis to sey 
Crystemas day, Ester day, Whittsonday, and the 
dedicacion day of the chirche. 

Also ther schulde no comener in thys londe were 
no cloth of colour but he mygh[t] spende x/é. yerely = 
and thise poyntys, with other mo, were the poyntes 
that same Thomas of Cau nterbury suffred martyrdom 


for. 
M. B. 








SHAKSPEARE: A SEVENTEENTH- CENTURY 
ALLUSION. 
British Museum. 

THE following allusion to Shakspeare in a 
series of satirical stanzas set to music and com- 
posed about the year 1669 seems to be hitherto 
unnoticed, and, like all mentions of him in the 
seventeenth century, is interesting (Harl. MS. 
6947, f. 401) :— 


To heauen once ther caime a poett/a frend of mine swore 
hee did know itt 
No sooner ther butt hee did cale/the aengills littell Cupitts 


all 
Ther haleluiaes sunge in time butt angry cause itt was not 


rime 
And when ther prayers they did reherse hee wondred that 
is [sic] was not verse 
—_— sutch — hee did aske whether twe re nota twelpb 
night mask, 


Then hee satt downe vppon a bench askt for a tauerne and 
a wench 

What sports they had ther in ther dayes and who eatch 
terme did wright new playes 

What joyes to sencis great delights and how they past long 
winters nights 

In sweet discorce tongs best depaints the ould wiues tales of 
liues of saints 

Butt had no aunser mayd him there wondred wher all his 
ould frends weare. 


No store of companey ther hee then did jeere the shepperds. 
fishermen 

And asked wher the good fellowes bee and could not one 
jentillman see 

Swore a the place was dull so fell from thence to Lusefer 
in hell 

Ould Chauser mett him in great state Spenser and Johnson 
at the gate 

Beamon and Flettchers witt mayd one butt Shakspeers 
witt did goe aloane. 


Butt ther the poetts nothing lack they had burnt Claritt 
and muld sack 
And for a rasher of the coales the had good tuff vserers. 


sooles 
And neuer ther did want a fire to light ther pipes to ther 


desire 
Will Dauenants health they drunke amaine to all the poets 


of the trayne 
By no meanes they would goe from thence drunke a full 


quart to his exselence. 


Epwarp J. L. Scorr, D.Litt. 








SALE. 
Messrs. SoTHesy, WILKINSON & HODGE 
included in their last sale of the season the 
following important books: Isaac Watts’s. 
Divine Songs, first edition, presentation copy 
to Elizabeth Abney, 1715, 1551. Boni- 
facius VIII., Decretales, Mentz, P. Schéffer, 


1465, 401. The Germ, 4 original numbers, 
1850, 351. Drayton’s Polyolbion, both 
parts, 1613-22, 441. 10s. Lydgate’s Fall 


of Princes, MS. on vellum, fifteenth cen- 
tury, 511. I. Watts’s Hore Lyrice, first 
edition, presentation copy, 1706, 591. ; 
Original MS. of Four Sermons, 1705, 571.; A 
Treatise of Humane Reason, 1675, Dr. Watts’s. 
copy, 251. Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, 
first edition, original boards, 1762,95!. Hore 
B.V.M., MS. on vellum, finely illuminated, 
presented to Canon Jenkins by John Ruskin, 
See. XV., 3801. Savonarola, Sopra i dieci 
Commandamenti, 2 cuts, 1495, 361. Milton’s. 
Poems, first edition, 1645, 851. Cowley’s. 
Poetical Blossoms, 1633, 351. Lycidas, 1638, 


1991. Whitney’s Choice of Emblems, 1586, 
321. Cato Major, by B. Franklin, 1744, 
651. Boroughbridge Roll of Arms, 1322, 
951. Sarum Missal, Venet., Hertzog, 
1494, 3801. Estampes en Couleurs, 1885-8, 
401. Engravings from Sir T. Lawrence’s 
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‘Works, 50 open-letter proofs, Graves (1841), 
401. Shakespeare’s Plays, second edition, 
with the Smethwick imprint, 1632, 615l.; 
another, with ordinary imprint, 601. Caxton’s 
The Royal Book, 1487-8, 1,4001. Reynolds’s 
Engravings, 3 vols., 251. 10s. Cowley’s Poems, 
set to music by Wm. King, 1668, 231. Henry 
Vaughan’s Silex Scintillans, 1650, 211, Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock, 1714, 361. Lancelot du 
Lac, Paris, P. Le Noir, 1533, 291. 








Literary Grossip. 


Now that the “ dreadful trial of our king- 
dom’s king’’ is past, we hope that all will 
go well in the coronation which is to take 
place to-day. Meanwhile we may recall a 
tradition concerning Victoria’s coronation. 
There was, it is said, a flutter of green 
leaves visible in the Abbey, a large number 
of the congregation being occupied in con- 
sidering a number of ‘ Pickwick,’ which 
was then appearing in green wrappers. No 
novelist secures such a tribute as that to- 
day, or is likely to in an age which prefers 
magazine literature, if it can be called 
literature. 

Henry Sreron MeErriMAn’s new novel, 
‘The Vultures,’ will be published by Messrs. 
Smith, Elder & Co. on the 21st inst. The 
“Vultures” are men in the service of the 
Governments, whose mission it is to find 
themselves where things are stirring—to be 
at the seat of war. The scene is laid chiefly 
in Poland, shortly after the tripartite divi- 
sion of that unhappy country by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria; and the motif is pro- 
vided by the plots of Prince Bukaty and 
his fellow-conspirators for the re-establish- 
ment of Poland as a kingdom. 


Unner the title of ‘Ultima Verba’ Mr. 
Fisher Unwin is about to issue a new 
volume in his ‘‘ Cameo Series.” M. de K—, 
the author, is a man of over seventy-five 
years, and this is his first volume. The 
poems are for the most part brief records of 
certain moods of thought, written and re- 
written till they are the fullest expression of 
their idea which can be found by their 
writer after more than the allotted three 
score and ten years. 


Messrs. Dent & Co.’s Christmas books 
for the children will include two new addi- 
tions to the little series of ‘‘ Bairns’ Books ”’ 
—‘The Book of Shops,’ by Miss Clare 
Bridgman, and ‘The Book of the Zoo,’ 
by Mr. Walter Copeland—and a further 
volume of ‘The True Annals of Fairyland’ 
in ‘The Reign of King Oberon,’ edited by 
Mr. Walter Jerrold. All three books will 
be illustrated by Mr. Charles Robinson, 
who is one of the best hands at this sort of 
thing. 

A piary kept by Edward Williams, the 
friend of Shelley and his companion in 
death, has been brought to light by a 
grandson of Williams. It will be published 
by Mr. Elkin Mathews, and introduced by 
Dr. Garnett. 


An early issue of the Atlantic Monthly 
will contain a paper on Charles Dickens, 
written by Mrs. Meynell during her recent 
visit to the United States. 


Str Epwarp Henrrs et, the editor of the 
‘Foreign Office List,’ and former librarian 
of the Office, was in the library of the 
Foreign Office from 1840 until 1896, at 





which latter date he had nearly completed 
forty years’ service as librarian. His ‘Map 
of Europe by Treaty’ and his ‘Map of 
Africa by Treaty,’ as well as ‘ Hertslet’s 
Commercial Treaties,’ are monuments of his 
ability and zeal; and his book of gossip, 
which we reviewed last year, did not 
detract from the esteem in which he was 
always held. The Hertslets—the grand- 
father, father, and Sir Edward—are almost 
as much associated with the Foreign Office 
as the Martens family with the Foreign 
Office of Russia. 


Tue Casentino, or upper valley of the 
Arno, is a district rich in associations of 
Dante and others, and of great natural 
beauty. Messrs. Dent are shortly provid- 
ing a handbook for the traveller who would 
visit this district, entitled ‘Through the 
Casentino,’ written by Miss Lina Ecken- 
stein and illustrated by Miss Lucy du Bois 
Reymond. The volume will be similar in 
style to the same publishers’ ‘‘ Medizeval 
Town Series.” 


WE have only just heard of the death of 
M. Marie Alphonse René de Maulde, which 
we ought to have noticed before. After 
studying in the Ecole des Chartes he took 
up an official career, but found time to 
write several books distinguished by quali- 
ties rarely seen together—grace and erudi- 
tion, with that ironical lightness which is 
characteristic of the best French writing. 
His unfinished ‘Histoire de Louis XII.,’ 
‘Louise de Savoie et Francois I.,’ and 
‘ Jeanne de France’ are not so well known in 
this country as his admirable ‘ Les Femmes 
de la Renaissance,’ which we praised 
highly, and which appeared in an English 
translation by Mr. G. H. Ely in December, 
1900. He was also an accomplished con- 
noisseur in art, contributing many studies 
in portraits to La Chronique des Arts. 

A PARAGRAPH in one of our contem- 
poraries states that the author of ‘the 
articles on the Boer war lately appearing in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes turns out to be 
General Frey,” and the paragraph goes on 
to say that this officer is a candidate for the 
Academy. We noticed the article of June 
15th, both on account of its intrinsic im- 
portance and on account of its authorship, 
and mentioned that it was by General de 
Négrier. The correctness of our statement 
is not open to doubt. 


Some fourteenth-century fragments of 
the ‘ Nibelungenlied’ have been discovered 
inside the cover of an old parish register at 
Rosenheim. The book which contained this 
valuable padding dates from the year 1649. 
Herr Eid, the town archivist, after carefully 
taking the cover to pieces, found seven 
leaves of parchment, each of which (to 
judge from two of the leaves which are 
completely uninjured) must have originally 
contained twenty-eight lines of manuscript, 
in which the journey to Worms is related. 
The other five leaves are imperfect. These 
fragments have been sent to Prof. Braune, 
of Heidelberg, for his inspection and 
report. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 
include a Memorandum on the Comparative 
Statistics of Population, Industry, and Com- 
merce in the United Kingdom and some 
leading Foreign Countries (51d.); Technical 
Eucation, Return showing Application of 





Funds by Local Authorities (1s. 17.); ang 
Vol. I. of the Calendar of the Stuart Papers 
belonging to H.M. the King preseryeq 


at Windsor Castle (2s. 11d.). These Stuart 
papers were formerly the property of the 
titular King James III. They were acquired 
by the Prince Regent on two different 
occasions. The first collection was pro- 
cured from the Abbé James Waters. The 
second collection came from the Palazzo 
Monseratto, where the papers had lain for 
years in an open garret. 








SCIENCE 


——- 


Salmon and Trout. By Dean Sage and 
others.— The Deer Family. By Theodore 
Roosevelt and others. ‘‘ American Sports. 


man’s Library.” Edited by Caspar 
Whitney. (New York, the Macmillan 
Company.) 


Tue ‘“‘ American Sportsman’s Library,” which 
is to consist of ten volumes by experts, will, 
we imagine, be to American sport what 
the ‘Badminton Library” is to sport in 
general, though on a smaller scale and 
more strictly confined to describing the pur. 
suit of animals with rifle, gun, or rod, and 
to questions concerning their natural his. 
tory. Such, at any rate, seems to be 
the present intention, but success, as in 
other cases, may lead to expansion. The 
volume on salmon and trout cannot fail to 
interest anglers in Britain, for as fishermen 
increase they have to go further for fish, and, 
as is correctly stated, ‘‘the British posses- 
sions in North America undoubtedly afford 
the greatest field for the salmon angler of the 
future of any part of the globe.” Many of 
the rivers there are well known and are let 
in the usual way; but there are others, 
chiefly north of the Strait of Belle Isle, on 
which a fly has not as yet been cast, and 
which promise ere long to be in demand for 
salmon fishing. In this book salmon are 


described under two heads—the Atlantic ‘ 


salmon, which is like our own, and the 
Pacific salmon, which is different. Con- 
cerning the former there is a chapter on its 
history and habits, of which as yet, beyond 
its life in fresh water, English observers 
know little, while there is nothing to show 
that Americans know more. The seasons 
of spawning, of return to the sea, and of 
ascending rivers no doubt vary, but the 
general habits of the fish are alike on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Their loss of appetite 
on leaving the sea is recorded, but total 
abstinence from food is denied. These 
facts, which have often been plainly ex- 
pressed in our columns, are corroborated by 
the experience and knowledge of the author 
of this chapter. 
Respecting rods and tackle the advice 
given is sensible. The rod should fit the 
man, just as a gun, a billiard cue, 
or a pair of boots should fit; and a 
common fault is to select a longer and 
heavier one than is necessary. For boat 
fishing the author prefers a fifteen-foot rod 
by Forrest of Kelso, of the old-fashioned 
type with which he killed many heavy fish. 
That pattern of rod was very pleasant to 
handle, less fatiguing certainly than the 
present make, which is heavier at the top and 
thinner at the butt; it is not, however, 80 
useful when switching or Spey-casting. The 
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chief use of a long rod is to hang the fly 
sufficiently far out, and for this purpose, 
when one is fishing from the bank, eighteen 
feet and occasionally more are necessary ; for 
mere length of casting it is almost safe to say 
that a fairly good performer would cast as 
far with a rod sixteen or seventeen feet long 
as with one two feet longer. 

We differ from the author in so far as he 

thinks that salmon flies are imitations of 
insects common on rivers, and believe it pro- 
bable that in the water they more nearly 
resemble a shrimp or small fry ; besides, the 
motion imparted to them is more like that 
of such creatures, whereas a fly usually 
floats as current or wind may guide. But, 
as he says, it is a ticklish matter on which 
to express decided opinions or to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules; and in other details it 
is an unusual pleasure to concur with one 
who has evidently brought much power of 
observation to bear. One point only is not 
mentioned, and as that is of more import- 
ance perhaps than either size or colour it 
may be desirable to say that the main quality 
a fly should have is that of swimming well— 
that is, of maintaining its ideal position, the 
barb of the hook remaining truly under the 
wings and body. A badly-made fly will 
swim on its side, catching none but the most 
unsophisticated fish. Thus shape, which 
involves true swimming, comes first; size, 
of great importance, comes next; while last 
of all comes colour, respecting which the 
remarks in the volume under notice are 
probably sound. Instructions as to casting, 
fishing, striking, playing, and landing the 
fish are added, and seem suitable to ordinary 
occasions in America. The author records 
that the largest salmon he knows to have 
been taken by fly ‘“‘ was killed by Mr. Dun 
on the Cascapedia some years since, and 
weighed fifty-four pounds.” 

The Pacific salmon, though superior to 
their Atlantic brethren in size, number, and 
commercial value, are inferior from a sports- 
man’s point of view. The differences 
between these varieties are many and 
marked, but the most prominent, perhaps, 
is that the Pacific breed die after once 
spawning. The authors of the chapter on 
them say :— 


“Shortly after the spawning act is com- 
pleted the fish of both sexesdie. Since coming 
into fresh water, their vitality has gradually 
become reduced, the scales have been absorbed, 
the fins and tail have become worn off, the skin 
has been lost in places which have been covered 
with fungus, parasites attack the gills, and 
death mercifully ensues.” 


This reads very like a description of 
salmon disease as it is known in Britain, 
and it would be interesting to ascertain 
how nearly the two maladies coincide. 
There are probably fundamental differences, 
for in the one case all die, whereas in the 
other a gradual change from fresh to salt 
water sometimes effectsa cure. Thesalmon 
of the Pacific may be caught by trolling a 
spoon adorned with a tuft of bright feathers, 
or by salmon roe, or by a hook baited with 
# sardine or smelt; but the great take of 
these fish is by net and all manner of 
mechanical appliances. Their numbers are 
past comprehension, and their quarters 
extend far beyond American coasts; some 
years ago a description was published of 


without appliances, dogs and men drove 
the fish ashore, capturing as many as were 
desired. 

The second half of this volume is devoted 
to the trout of America, and is written by 
Mr. William C. Harris. It is an excellent, 
practical treatise, chiefly valuable because 
of the descriptions of the varieties to be 
found, and the localities which should be 
visited for their capture. The trout family 
is here divided into two main branches, 
which are called ‘salmon - trouts” or 
‘* charr-trouts,” according to whether they 
come properly under the designation Salmo 
or Salvelinus. Ordinarily no distinction is 
made, and the char is called a trout ora 
salmon-trout, just as in their deer tribe 
Americans prefer to call a bison a buffalo, 
and the wapiti stag a bull elk. 

One chapter is devoted to the methods of 
fishing and equipment, another to casting 
the fly, and the final one to fly-tying. It is 
not necessary to examine or criticize these 
too closely here; difference of circumstances 
probably accounts for divergences from our 
accepted ideas. Thus in Britain fly-fishing 
ranks first, whilst spinning a minnow, 
specially in clear water, is generally held 
to require more skill than worm fishing. 
Again, for rough worm fishing, whether of 
the lowest class in flooded and discoloured 
water or for the scientific form of clear- 
water fishing, no one would willingly use 
his fly-rod, thereby putting a delicate article 
to coarse use; a stiff sixteen or even seven- 
teen foot rod is found more suitable. 

A good deal that is said seems to point 
to the present state of education among 
American trout being something like it 
was here a century or more ago. Then 
any bunch of feathers securely tied to the 
hook passed for a fly, and to cast it down 
stream and drag it up was the accepted 
method; now trout flies, at any rate, are 
tolerable imitations of the natural insect, 
and whether used dry or wet they are cast 
on the water and permitted to go with the 
current. The directions for fly-tying and 
the illustrations of the flies seem antiquated, 
but there is no doubt that in different places 
different lures are preferred. The illustra- 
tions vary greatly: some are artistic, others 
are purely useful, but all serve their pur- 
pose. 

We now turn to the volume on the deer 
family. It is a great pleasure to read a 
description so well arranged and to find the 
various questions involved treated with 
expert knowledge and literary skill. Those 
qualities can be confidently claimed for 
the contribution by President Roosevelt, 
whose introductory chapter deserves careful 
consideration. In it he points out that the 
deer tribe furnish the great majority of 
game animals which are shot with the rifle 
in America, and, being thankful for small 
mercies, we congratulate him on having the 
boldness to call the different varieties 
generally by their proper names, a conces- 
sion to English prejudice which, though 
altogether desirable, may not be entirely 
popular. Concerning this matter (and it is 
of more importance than may at first be 
evident) the author says :— 

‘* As regards the nomenclature, we share the 


trouble encountered by all peoples of European 
descent who have gone into strange lands. The 





a shoal on the shores of Sakhalin, where, 





incomers are almost invariably men who are not 


accustomed to scientific precision of expression. 
seat In South America the Spaniards, for in- 
stance, christened ‘lion’ and ‘tiger’ the great 
cats which are properly known as cougar and 
jaguar. In South Africa the Dutch settlers, 
who came from a land where all big game had 
long been exterminated, gave fairly grotesque 
names to the great antelopes, calling them after 
the European elk, stag, and chamois. The 
French did but little better in Canada. Even 
in Ceylon the English, although belonging for 
the most part to the educated classes, did no 
better than the ordinary pioneer settlers, mis- 
calling the Sambur stag an elk, and the leopard 
a cheetah. Our own pioneers behaved in the 
same way.” 


So they did, blundering blindly, but pro- 
bably with greater excuse than the other 
nations mentioned, for they came from many 
countries, speaking different languages. 
They call their grouse fool-hens, sage-hene, 
and prairie-chickens; and though doubtless 
some of these mistakes have taken deep 
root, yet it is to be hoped that in course 
of time writers and other persons will adopt 
a more correct nomenclature. 

There are also remarks regarding the 
loose way in which the word ‘‘ species”’ is 
used, naturalists even not being agreed as 
to what is denoted by the term; the same 
difficulty exists in England, and we sincerely 
hope some sensible solution may be found. 
It is extremely perplexing to follow different 
authors who adopt different views as to the 
limits of genera, species, and varieties. 

After a brief mention of the principal deer 
Mr. Roosevelt, whose opinion deserves every 
respect, says concerning the most suitable 
rifle for the game :— 


‘* Nowadays the small-bore, smokeless- powder 
rifle is almost universally used for all the 
different kinds of game described in this volume. 
For deer and antelope the lighter rifles are 
amply sufficient. For moose and wapiti the 
heavier kinds are preferable—not larger bores, 
but with a greater quantity of powder and a 
longer bullet. The hard, metal jacket of the 
bullet should, of course, not extend to the 
point ; in other words the nose should be of 
naked lead...... The vital point is not the gun, 
but the man behind the gun.” 


He then enters fully into the difficulties 
and emergencies which a hunter must be 
prepared to meet, and as he brings to his 
task the experience of a ranchman, his 
remarks are eminently sound and practical. 
The rapid disappearance of big game is 
noted and lamented; but, not contenting 
himself with that, he appeals to his fellow- 
countrymen to ‘‘ make it our business to see 
that the process of extinction is arrested.” 
His words on this subject are so wise, 80 
moderate, and so true that they well deserve 
to be quoted. Space will not allow this, so 
we must condense. He points out that pre- 
servation is essentially a democratic move- 
ment, but can only be attained by wise laws 
and their resolute enforcement. ‘It is 
utterly foolish to regard proper game laws 
as undemocratic, unrepublican. On the 
contrary, they are essentially in the interests 
of the people as a whole,” for, if they are 
not enforced, the game will become purely 
the property of the rich. Then he considers 
the solid advantages of big-game shooting 
from the standpoint of national character. 
For sedentary men it tends to harden the 
relaxed fibre, for the soldier it developes 





the qualities most required :— 
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** A curious feature of the changed conditions 

of modern warfare is that they call, to a much 
greater extent than during the two or three 
centuries immediately past, for the very qualities 
of individual initiative, ability to live and work 
in the open, and personal skill in the manage- 
ment of horse and weapons, which are fostered 
by a hunter’s life. No training in the barracks 
or on the parade-ground is as good as the train- 
ing given by a hard hunting trip in which a 
man really does the work for himself, learns to 
face emergencies, to study country, to perform 
feats of hardihood, to face exposure, and undergo 
severe labor.,..... Big-game hunting tends to 
produce or develop exactly these physical and 
moral traits.” 
Inasmuch as these are the sentiments of a 
ranchman, who has served with distinction 
as a soldier, and now fills the highest office 
in his country, they may command our 
respectful attention. 

The remainder of Mr. Roosevelt’s contri- 
bution, which occupies half the volume, 
treats effectively of the various deer of 
Northern America, those of the Pacific and 
South Coast being described by Mr. T. S. 
Van Dyke. In addition to misnaming the 
animals or some of them, he has a style 
which seems to leavesomething to be desired. 
Of the mule-deer he says: ‘‘ Mesquite 
beans may in places help round out his sleek 
sides, while mescal and lechuga may relieve 
the monotony of his diet,” &c.; and of one 
he shot he remarks: ‘ Most any one would 
have taken it for a different deer,” &c. Of 
the race in general the mule-deer is the 
most mischievous :— 

‘* Most all deer eat turnips, beans, and a few 
other things, and occasionally nip grain. But 
the mule-deer will spoil from thirty to fifty 
of the largest bunches of grapes in a night, and 
later in the season will finish off the leaves and 
shoots, besides cleaning up the new wood on 
deciduous fruit trees. Apples, Japanese per- 
simmons, pears, quinces, almost anything within 
reach, he spoils with a single bite and passes on 
to another as he does with a bunch of grapes. 
Bean vines, melons, squashes, and many other 
things he harvests often more completely than 
the settler would if he had a chance.” 

Mr. Van Dyke is a little hard on the artist 
who illustrates sporting literature :-— 

‘*'The deer with individual hairs glistening on 
its back, with dew claws and even the split in 
the hoofs all in plain sight, exists only in the 
mind of the artist of pavement education. No 
such animal is seen in nature. Nor does the 
deer in the woods correspond much better to the 
picture you have formed in your mind from see- 
ing a deer in a park or stuffed in a museum.” 

Caribou or reindeer, and moose or elk, are 
interestingly described by Messrs. Daniel 
G. Elliot and Andrew J. Stone, whose 
articles are agreeable to read and instruc- 
tive. 

The illustrations seem particularly good 
and are very creditable to Carl Rungius ; 
the maps showing the range of the various 
animals will be distinctly valuable for pur- 
poses of comparison hereafter. Some of the 
full-page plates are not fastened so securely 
as might be wished ; this is a pity, for the 
volume cannot fail to secure the success 
which it well deserves, and therefore the 
trouble with loose plates may be wide- 
spread. 








Practical Histology. By J. N. Langley, 
Sc.D., Deputy-Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
Dr. Langley has published in compact form the 








system under which he has guided the micro- 
scopical work of his Cambridge classes during 
many past years. The scheme of study is one 
suited to students after their first year of 
physiological work, though a judicious selection 
of its parts would adapt it easily to beginners. 
Its chief value consists not so much in the 
directions given for manipulation—these are 
concise and complete enough, but such direc- 
tions can never rival or replace personal instruc- 
tion—as in the selection which is made, on 
behalf of the student, of typical or specially 
useful methods of staining from among the 
countless formule proposed year after year 
in the technical journals. Dr. Langley’s 
selection is perfectly adequate in its general 
range, and has for the sanction of its details his 
personal trials and his long experience of the 
successes and failures of special methods in 
class-work. The book can be recommended 
very strongly for general use in histological 
classes. When the time comes for a new 
edition we should welcome an expansion of the 
sections dealing with the staining of leucocytes 
in the interests of medical students, and, in 
general, the introduction of references to 
human tissues when these notably differ in 
structure and reaction from those of lower 
mammals, The addition also of a paragraph 
or two in explanation of the difference between 
good and bad staining, and of the essential aims 
of double staining, would make the book even 
more admirable than it will be found to be 
already. 








BOTANY. 

CANON ELLACOMBE is recognized both as an 
expert in horticulture and as a writer who 
knows how to present the results of his experi- 
ences in that sphere in an agreeable and read- 
able form. His last book, In my Vicarage 
Garden and Elsewhere (Lane), is consequently 
in a different class from the swarm of common- 
place chatterings which the success of a few 
gardening books has let loose of late years, 
For one thing, he sticks to his subject, and 
does not torment his readers ‘‘among the 
very flowers’’ with his views on all irrelevant 
topics, from the Boer war to the boiling of a 
potato. He observes for himself, and his pages 
are therefore suggestive; we do not, for 
instance, remember to have seen elsewhere 
any reference to the social affinities, if so they 
may be called, which almost certainly exist 
among plants, leading certain kinds, without 
any reference to what is commonly known as 
parasitism, to flourish best in the neighbour- 
hood of certain other kinds. When one friend 
insists on establishing itself in immediate 
contiguity to the other it becomes embarrassing 
to the gardener, especially when one of the 
two is of a kind that does not readily tolerate 
lifting. One of Canon Ellacombe’s best chap- 
ters deals with the so-called York and Lan- 
caster roses. Probably few people realize 
that the name is given to two different 
roses. The older, which was fairly common 
fifty years ago, a damask rose, seems now to 
have vanished. Its place in the catalogues 
(for no variegated rose is now very frequent 
in gardens) has been taken by another kind, 
showier, but less elegant, and, Canon Ella- 
combe tells us, less apt to come true from 
seed. Both kinds have long been known in 
England, but the older seems to have the better 
claim to the honour of having been mentioned 
by Shakspeare. ‘ Railway Gardens’ is another 
interesting paper. The effect of railway 
euttings and embankments on the distribu- 
tion of species is a topic on which much 
may be said. Canon Ellacombe mentions 
several cases in which plants either wholly 
foreign or previously rare in the locality 
have found a congenial home by the rail- 
way-side. Another instance is that of the 


great willow-herb (rose-bay), which appeared 
some years ago on the South-Western Railway 





near Woking, and spread freely. Perhaps it 
is not wise, however, to say too much about 
these things. To the taste of the average 
railway manager a good concrete wall, with 
plenty of soap-boilers’ advertisements, appeals, 
it is to be feared, with far more force than all 
the treasures of Flora. Canon Ellacombe is 
a sanguine man if he thinks that any form of 
beauty is likely to be ‘‘ the inheritance of the 
railway as long as the railway itself Jasts,’”’ at 
any rate in the home counties. Two chapters on 
Alpine flowers deal pleasantly with a never- 
failing source of delight; and there is a wise 
caution to those who would try, without 
proper experience, to remove Alpine plants 
to foreign soil. Even the Canon, when he 
says that the so-called ‘‘alpenrose’’ — 4 
purely tourist’s name, we believe—‘‘ is the 
only rhododendron...... that will grow on soil 
charged with lime,’’ may mislead some who do 
not distinguish between ferrugineum and 
hirsutum, for it is the latter kind only that 
flourishes in the soil uncongenial to most of its 
tribe, as he will see if he visits the eastern 
flanks of the Ortler. Prof. von Dalla Torre, 
by the way, is (if he be still alive) not a Swiss, 
but a Tyrolese botanist, and has written one 
of the handiest and most practical of Alpine 
‘*floras.’’ The only fault we can find with Canon 
Ellacombe is defective revision of his proofs, 
whereby on one page are to be found such 
unauthorized forms as ‘‘ Budleia,”’’ ‘‘ abuliton,’’ 
‘fuschia,’ ‘‘aguilegia,’’ and ‘‘ penstemon.”’ 
Otherwise the book is at once pleasant and 
profitable. 

Mr. H. Hoare’s Calendar of Flowering 
Trees and Shrubs (Humphreys) is a useful book 
that attends strictly to business. It consists 
of a list of the months, with ‘‘ the most desir- 
able and perfectly hardy trees and shrubs in 
bloom’’ in each of them, followed by an alpha- 
betical catalogue of all the shrubs in question, 
with some description of each and advice as 
to its cultivation. In a few cases coloured 
portraits are added. A list of trees and 
shrubs, classified according to the soils that 
suit them, and an index complete the volume, 
which may be commended to all persons about 
to lay out a garden. 


Cyclopedia of American Horticulture. By 
L. H. Bailey, assisted by Wilhelm Miller, Ph.D. 
4 vols. (Macmillan & Co.)—The completion of 
this great enterprise affords an opportunity for 
calling attention to one of the most complete 
and original of similar productions. It is a 
remarkable illustration of the applications 
of botanical and physiological science to the 
purposes of commercial horticulture and market 
gardening. It consists in the main of descrip- 
tions of all the species of plants grown for sale, 
either for economic or for decorative purposes, 
in the United States and Canada, together with 
indications as to methods of culture, geo- 
graphical distribution, and biographical and 
bibliographical sketches. It is the work of 
some four or five hundred experts, whose 
labours have been co-ordinated, adjusted, and 
put into shape by Prof. Bailey and his associate 
editor Dr. Miller. Although there have been 
so many different minds employed on the work, 
it is easy to see the guiding principle through- 
out and to recognize the skill and ability 
with which it has been executed. So far 
as is possible in such a book, no second- 
hand information has been used without 
careful checking. In a publication of this 
magnitude imperfections must creep in. 
Some of these are necessitated by the limita- 
tions imposed by the plan of the work, others 
by imperfect bibliographical research, as, for 
instance, under the head of ‘Retinospora, 
where scant, if any, reference is made to the work 
of Carritre and others which preceded 1879. 
The ‘* Wild Garden” existed in reality long 
before Mr. William Robinson made the name 
and the thing popular. There are no summary 
descriptions of the natural orders, and (though 
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this is a hazardous assertion to make) apparently 
no indication of the general scheme of botanical 
classification followed. Of course, reference is 
made in the preface to the ‘Index Kewensis,’ 
the ‘Genera Plantarum,’ and other publications 
for which Kew has earned the gratitude 
of botanists. The illustrations are very 
numerous, some rather rough in execution, but 
uniform in plan, mostly useful and really illus- 
trative, though some occupy space that might 
have been filled to greater advantage, for instance, 
by increasing the bibliographical references ; 
thus, under the head of ‘Selaginella’ we find 
no reference to Mr. Baker’s extended mono- 
graph on that genus. But it would be ungracious 
to take a magnifying glass to detect the flaws in 
such a book as this ; rather would we cordially 
thank Prof. Bailey for the very substantial ser- 
vice he has rendered to horticulture generally 
and that of English-speaking communities 
particularly. 

The first instalment of the International 
Catalogue of Scientific Literature (Harrison & 
Sons), comprising a record of botanical publica- 
tions for the year 1901, has just been issued. It 
has, we believe, been mainly prepared under 
Mr. B. Daydon Jackson’s supervision, and that 
circumstance would alone afford a guarantee of 
accuracy. The Catalogue is an outgrowth of the 
‘Catalogue of Scientific Papers’ for the nine- 
teenth century issued by the Royal Society, and 
has taken shape as a result of sundry inter- 
national conferences held in London in 1896, 
1898, 1899, and 1900. It was eventually deter- 
mined to prepare a complete catalogue of scien- 
tific literature for each successive year, arranged 
according both to subject-matter and to authors’ 
names, and the co-operation of workers in 
various countries was secured to carry the 
proposal into effect. For the better accom- 
plishment of the purpose a Central Inter- 
national Bureau, acting under the direction 
of an International Convention, was estab- 
lished in London, the Royal Society under- 
taking to act as publishers of the Catalogue, as 
well as to provide the capital required to start the 
enterprise, which capital is to be repaid within 
five years. The Convention is to meet again in 
1905, and every tenth year thereafter. During 
the intervals between the meetings of the Con- 
vention, the administration of the Catalogue is 
vested in an International Council. Seventeen 
volumes are to be published annually, relating 
to as many different branches of science. Each 
volume, it is to be presumed, will be compiled 
upon the same model as that now before us. 
A threefold division is adopted, comprising : 
(1) schedules and indexes in English, French, 
German, and Italian respectively—it would have 
been a step towards uniformity of language 
had the schedules been also printed in Latin ; 
(2) an authors’ catalogue; and (3) a subject 
catalogue. The schedule is a table of contents 
systematically arranged and numbered in a 
manner to admit of future interpolations and 
additions. The system of numeration is at first 
sight rather complicated, but a little practice 
will show its general utility—thus, a certain 
Parliamentary report, relating to the collections 
at Kew and at the British Museum respectively, 
is indexed under the head of ‘ London,’ a suffi- 
ciently wide reference, but the figures in the 
schedule within brackets [0020 0060] will en- 
able the reader to find what he wants readily. 
In this case an alphabetical reference to ‘Kew’ 
and to ‘ British Museum ’ would have been more 
definite than one to ‘London.’ It should, how- 
ever, be stated that there is a separate heading 
in the index under the word ‘Museum,’ with 
the ‘registration number” 0060, so that, by 
the exercise of care and patience, the student 
will be enabled to find the reference he seeks, 
if not in one division, at least in another. By 
this statement we do not wish to imply that 
any particular reference is not included in more 
than one division, but merely that it is, in par- 
ticular cases, more easily found in one division 





than in another. It is a most onerous under- 
taking, but its value will be proportionate to 
the labour and care bestowed upon it. At the 
same time, over-elaboration may cause the pro- 
ject to break down under its own weight. The 
present instalment, an octavo of 378 pages, 
mostly in double column, is marked Part I. ; a 
second part, concluding the volume, will, it is 
stated, be issued in the course of a few months. 








THE NATURE STUDY EXHIBITION. 

Tue Nature Study Exhibition has proved a 
great success, and it would be waste of time to 
point out how it could have been improved into 
a still greater one. All those who have visited 
the Royal Botanic Gardens during the last 
fortnight have been struck by the wealth of 
material there displayed, and the extent to which 
natural history teaching, informal, systematic, 
and scientific, is recognized in the varied educa- 
tional establishments which exist in this country. 
If no other result were to follow the undertaking 
than the opening of teachers’ eyes to what others 
have accomplished, and to the fact that there are 
possibly better ways of doing some of the things 
which they themselves have attempted, the 
exhibition would have served its purpose. 

The promoters of the departure can, however, 
claim to have done very much more than this. 
They have received the official recognition of 
the heads of the Boards of Education and of 
Agriculture ; they have persuaded many of the 
foremost exponents of natural history teaching 
to discourse upon it at their conferences, and 
been able to secure as judges men whose 
names are recognized everywhere. The only 
criticism which can be passed upon the 
awards is that they were narrowed down 
too much. If the artistic side of nature study, 
for instance, is accepted as coming within the 
scope of the exhibition, and good drawings, or 
paintings, or designs from nature are sent in, 
surely their merits should be recognized. At 
the same time, the distribution of but few 
medals, if it only be made in a consistent man- 
ner, may well serve to carry out one purpose of 
the Nature Study Association—to wit, to deter- 
mine how nature study in a broad and general 
way may be once for all defined. No one 
would care to see a particular part of natural 
history unduly emphasized, as it was by Prof. 
Miall at the Fourth Conference; but the kind of 
teaching, be it based upon plants or animals, or 
the surface and structure of the earth itself, 
must be determined — its limits and its aims 
must be authoritatively decided. 

Nature study is difficult to define. It is nota 
subject, though it may permeate many subjects 
—the reading lesson, the essay, the exercise in 
drawing, and painting, and design. It is not 
science, though accurate observation, inquiry, 
and investigation are its key-notes. Pre- 
eminently, therefore, it is not to be the passive 
reception by the pupil of facts “learnt by the 
teacher” and ‘‘said to the class,” and, if pos- 
sible, it is to be carried out in its purest sense 
under the open sky. When properly interpreted, 
nature study may be expected to cultivate the 
emotional and the artistic sense, the mere love of 
life, and the joy of intimacy with living nature. 
These points of view must not, however, be 
allowed to develope into mere empty sen- 
timentalism, as is often the case in the United 
States of America. 

For the proper development of this branch of 
mental training, teachers who are enthusiasts 
are virtually a necessity. It is also needful to 
educate those responsible for the funds and 
management of schools, while without properly 
qualified inspectors it is almost impossible to 
achieve success in elementary and secondary 
schools alike. 

As is usual in such undertakings, the brunt 
of the work has fallen upon a few willing 
individuals. Of these we may mention the 
chairman, Sir John Cockburn; Mr. Medd, the 





secretary ; Mr. Hedger Wallace, known as an 
exponent of country lore; together with Mr. 
H. M. Cundall and Mr. A. Taylor, who actually 
arranged the exhibition. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


In L’ Anthropologie M. Marcellin Boule 
describes the bone-cave of Montmaurin (Haute- 
Garonne), with the remains of rhinoceros, horse, 
hyzena, machairodus, and beaver that were 
found there, and their bearing on the succes- 
sion of events in the quaternary epoch. Dr. 
Pittard makes a contribution to the study of the 
anthropology of Roumania, and of the Tsiganes 
termed Roumans, from observations on forty- 
two men and five women of the tribe. Dr. 
Henry Girard completes his anthropometric 
notes on some Western Soudanese, illustrated 
by eight typical figures. M. Emile Cartailhac, 
who at first doubted the antiquity of the painted 
figures of bison, horse, and other animals 
described in 1880 by Seftor M.S. de Sautuola 
as discovered at the grotto of Altamira in the 
province of Santander, Spain, declares his con- 
viction that there is no longer any reason to 
suspect it, the discoveries in the Dordogne 
being of the like kind. 

The Report of the twelfth session of the 
International Congress of Prehistoric Anthro- 
pology and Archeology has been published. It 
forms an octavo volume of 516 pages, with 
numerous illustrations. 

In the Bulletins of the Society of Anthro- 
pology of Paris Dr. F. Delisle publishes a 
remarkable paper on artificial deformations of 
the cranium in France, with a map showing the 
relative frequency of the practice in the various 
departments. It is effected by the compression 
of the head of the infant by bandages, which 
cause also a deformation of the ears. The 
custom is rapidly disappearing, thanks to altera- 
tion in manners and the greater enlightenment 
of the people. M. Paul Robin has exhibited to 
the Society two ingenious anthropometricinstru- 
ments which he has devised—viz., an improved 
spirometer, and an instrument for measuring 
sharpness of hearing. He has also com- 
municated to the Society his last will, excluding 
from the disposition of his remains every cere- 
mony and observance that is not rigorously 
scientific. The communication arose out of 
the discussion on a paper by M. Ch, Lejeune on 
the cultus of the dead in the twentieth century. 
Dr. Marcel Baudouin relates his discovery at La 
Brélandiére, a commune of L’Aiguillon-sur-Vie, 
in the Vendée, in July, 1901, of a large stone, 
supposed to be a polisher, marked by numerous 
ridges, apparently indicating frequent use, but 
suggests for various reasons that it may, after 
all, be an inscribed stone, and the ridges rude 
imitations of letters. Messrs. Waschide and 
Piéron contribute a paper on the _ pro- 
phetic dream in the belief and philosophy 
of the Arabs, being a further instalment 
of their study of the prophetic dream in 
all its bearings. The eloquent and feeling 
addresses of M. Verneau and others on the 
sad occasion of the funeral of M. Ch. Letour- 
neau, the general secretary of the Society, who 
died on February 21st of influenza and broncho- 
pneumonia, are printed at length, and enume- 
rate his many valuable contributions to 
anthropology. f 

Man for August has a plate of a typical col- 
lection by Prof. Flinders Petrie of prehistoric 
Egyptian pottery, with figures of animals and 
of weapons or implements. Messrs. Annandale 
and Robinson contribute anthropological notes 
(made according to the instructions given in 
Anthropological Notes and Queries) on Sai Kau, 
a Siamo-Malayan village in the state of Nawn- 
chik (Tojau). The discussion on totemism 
opened by Major Powell is continued by Mr. 
Hartland and Mr. Thomas. 

The same subject—totemism—was the theme 
of a special meeting recently held by the Folk- 
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lore Society, when Mr. Andrew Lang opened 
the discussion. 








Science Gossiy, 


In noticing the first supplementary volume of 
the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ we did not 
call attention to the valuable article on ‘ Astro- 
nomy,’ contributed by Prof. Newcomb. Great 
indeed has been the progress of the science 
during the twenty-seven years which have 
elapsed since the appearance of Proctor’s 
treatise in the second volume of the ninth edition ; 
still, the fundamental principles enunciated 
and explained in the first six chapters remain 
the same, and the supplement relates chiefly to 
the part from the seventh chapter onwards. 
Although we cannot deal with this in any detail 
here, we may refer to the writer's treatment of 
two or three special points. As regards Mars 
and the physical condition of its surface, which 
has led to so much fruitless speculation respect- 
ing its possible habitability, Prof. Newcomb 

oints out that it is very unlikely that the sur- 
ace can be warm enough to allow of the pre- 
sence of large bodies of water in the liquid state, 
and that 
“the so-called canals or channels are probably not 
the definite features that appear on the drawings, 
but rather the result of slight suggestions made to 
the eye by more or less irregular differences in the 
minute shadings and colour tints on the surface of 
the planet.” 
Four years ago it was asserted that photography 
had shown a ninth satellite of Saturn, which 
appeared to be unique amongst satellites in 
its great distance from its primary, so that its 
time of revolution would be several months. As, 
however, no record of its existence has been 
registered since 1898, ‘‘some doubt may yet 
exist as to its nature.” The last part of the 
article, dealing with our position in the sidereal 
universe, is naturally the most interesting, and 
it may be well to quote Prof. Newcomb’s own 
words in conclusion :— 

“(1) The general form of the universe of stars to 
which our sun belongs is that of a flattened cylinder, 
or extreme oblate spheroid, as was supposed by 
Herschel and Struve. (2) The phenomenon of the 
Milky Way is not due alone to the fact that we see 
more stars in the equatorial regions of this spheroid, 
but to the fact that this region is occupied through 
its entire extent by a series of agglomerations of 
stars, within which space js richer in stars than in 
the interior where we are situated. (3) Our sun is 
situated near the central plane of the spheroid, but 
eccentrically so as to be nearer the boundary in a 
direction of perhaps 18 hours in right ascension, 
between the equator and 60° of seuth declination.” 
Finally, he thinks it probable that we are so 
much nearer the galactic stars in this particular 
region that we may soon be able to recognize 
proper motions among them. 


Pror. T. J. J. Sez has communicated to 
No. 3806 of the Astronomische Nachrichten 
the results of a series of observations of the 
satellites of Saturn (excepting Mimas, the 
small one nearest the planet) and Uranus, 
obtained with the 26-inch refractor of the 
Naval Observatory, Washington. Hyperiun, 
the faint, last-discovered satellite of Saturn (for 
the so-called ninth is still hypothetical), was 
seen without difficulty, except when the moon 
was bright, and its positions were compared 
with those of Titan. Prof. Newcomb’s tables, 
it was found, still represent well the motions 
of the satellites of Uranus, and no great 
change would be effected by a revision of the 
calculated elements. 

THe death is announced at the age of 
seventy-three of Prof. Adalbert Safarik, 
which took place at Prague, after a long illness, 
on the 2nd ult. Born at Neusatz, on the 
Danube, in Southern Hungary, on October 
26th, 1829, he manifested through life a taste 
and devotion for science, but especially for 
astronomy. He made a large number of 
observations, principally of variable stars, and 
built a private observatory at Prague when in 





the sixtieth year of his age. But he was also 
for some years Professor of Chemistry as well 
as of Astronomy at the Bohemian University in 
that city. 

WeE have received the sixth number of 
Vol. XXXI. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani, the principal contents 
being a note by Prof. Mascari on the solar 
protuberances observed at Catania during the 
year 1901, and a notice of Prof. P. M. Gari- 


baldi, whose death took place at Genoa on 


May 17th last. 


Ir appears that Dr. Doberck has not 
resigned, as was reported, the directorship oi 
the Hong Kong Observatory, but has 01 
left it for a time under the charge of M 
F. G. Figg, and is coming on a visit to Europe 
for the benefit of his health.’ 


Tur work done at the observatory of Perth, 
in West Australia, has hitherto been almost 
exclusively meteorological; but it is satis- 
factory to learn from Mr. Cooke’s last report 
that the astronomical buildings are now finished, 
and the instruments in adjustment, so that we 
may hope to hear shortly of a commencement 
of celestial observations. In particular it is 
proposed to take part in the great international 
photographic survey of the heavens. A volume 
on the meteorology of the colony will shortly 
appear, under the title ‘The Climate of Western 
Australia.’ 


Mr. Denninc publishes in the August 
number of the Observatory a list of all the avail- 
able observations of the magnificent meteor 
which was seen in the south of England on the 
night of Sunday, the 13th ult. Not many of 
these were sufficiently explicit to assist in 
determining the actual path of this fireball, but 
the probable conclusion is that it was first seen 
about eighty-nine miles above a point near 
Boulogne, and crossed the Straits of Dover to a 
point about fifty-one miles above Dungeness, 
the rate of speed being about twenty-six miles 
per second. It must have disappeared or fallen 
near Uckfield, in Sussex. Its radiant point in 
the sky was near the star ( Cygni, from which 
other meteors have in previous years been some- 
times seen to proceed about the middle of July; 
but our late visitor seems to have had a shorter 
course and a swifter motion than most of its 
predecessors. 

THE death is announced of Dr. A. Walther, 
lecturer at the Military Academy of Medicine 
at Petersburg, and author of several works in 
German on physiology. 

WE note the appearance of the Annual 
Report of the Medical Officer of the Local 
Government Board (price 6s.). 
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Preliminary Report on a Journey of Archeo- 
logical and Topographical Explorations in Chinese 
Turkestan. By M. A. Stein. (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode.)—Some few years ago the world of 
Orientalists was startled by the arrival from 
Chinese Turkestan of MSS. and books in a 
script which was quite unknown. The writing 
was small and to some slight degree resembled 
Javanese. The material on which they were 
written and printed was paper, and the district 
in which they were said to have been found was 
in the desert north of a caravan route between 
Giima and Khotan. The circumstances of their 
discovery were most minutely related. The 
finder — Islam Akhiim — stated that in 
traversing the desert he discovered traces of a 
dwelling, which, on being unearthed, proved to 
be a house in tolerable repair. On entering the 
portal he faced the figure of a man seated at a 
table, who crumbled to pieces when touched ; 
and in a corner of this mysterious room he 
found a box containing the manuscripts and 











books, which he was subsequently able to dispose 
of at remunerative prices. Some of these MSS. 
reached England ; others found their way to 
Calcutta, where they were submitted to a long 
and critical investigation at the hands of Dr. 
Hoernle—needless to say, without result. The 
story of the discovery was of a nature to arouse 
suspicion, though the forging was very cleverly 
executed, and Mr. Stein, when starting on his 
mission to Chinese Turkestan, was prepared to 
find that another and more reasonable explana- 
ti be found for the existence of the 
hat offered by Islam Akhiim. This 
most satisfactorily verified, 
i the discoverer, he was able 
examination to elicit from him 
of the concocted MSS. and books, 
re the forger had prepared the 
p writte. the unknown characters, and 
buried the volumes for a time in the sand 
to give them the necessary look of a sub- 
terranean find. With such ease was he able to 
dispose of these documents that he conceived 
the idea of printing others from wooden blocks. 
This he did, and with most satisfactory results 
so far as his pocket was concerned, as he was 
thus able to supply the market with greater 
ease and celerity. His full confession puts an 
end to all doubt as to the authenticity of the 
suspected documents, and it would be some con- 
solation to know that Islim Akhiim was likely 
to be punished for his offences. But forgeries 
and deceptions enter so largely into Oriental 
life that lawgivers are not disposed to exact 
penalties for such general crimes. Mr. Stein, 
however, did much more than pin this imposi- 
tion to the counter. He made many and 
important discoveries. He excavated, among 
other sites, the Dandan-Uilig ruins and the 
remains on the Niya River, and in both places 
made valuable ‘‘finds.” At the first he was 
successful in unearthing some Chinese MSS. of 
the eighth century, which, though of no great 
importance, are of interest as descriptive 
of the social conditions existing at that 
period. One of these papers is a bond given in 
exchange for a loan of money, and another is a 
document of a similar kind relating to grain. 
In both cases the lender is a Buddhist priest, 
and the terms on which the reverend ecclesiastic 
doles out his cash and grain are of the most 
stringent and tight-fisted kind. At the Niya 
River Mr. Stein was fortunate enough to find 
some wooden tablets bearing Kharoshthi 
writing. These carry us back to the time of 
the Kushana or Indo-Scythian kings—that is to 
say, the period covered by the first two cen- 
turies of our era—and form a valuable addition 
to the existing specimens of this archaic 
writing. In the present report Mr. Stein 
merely sketches the outline of his travels and 
explorations, and we shall watch with interest 
for the fuller and more complete record which 
he promises. 

Ancient Peruvian Art: Contributions to the 
Archeology of the Empire of the Incas. From 
his Collections by Arthur Baessler. Translated 
by A. H. Keane. Part I. (Asher & Co.)—This 
is the first portion of a work which gives promise 
of being a valuable addition to our means of 
knowledge of Peruvian antiquities. When com- 
pleted it is to consist of 165 plates, on which 
will be figured about 500 specimens selected 
from the 11,513 objects which were brought 
together in Peru by the author, who has made 
them over to the Royal Museum of Ethnology 
in Berlin. Mr. Baessler obtained some of these 
objects by his own excavation, and others by 
purchase, notably the collection of Mr. 
Gretzer, made during a residence of twenty-five 
years, The majority of the illustrations selected 
are to be drawings and paintings, representa- 
tions in relief and on the round on North Peru- 
vian earthenware, and the method of picturing 
them adopted is to transfer the bulging forms 
of the urns to the flat surface in the exact size 
of the originals, without any retouching or 
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restoration, so as to show not only any beauty 
they may possess, but also all their defects and 
shortcomings. The eleven plates contained in 
the present part are selected from different 
sections of the work. Four of them (34, 35, 36, 
39) are representations of human beings ; the 
three groups represented in plates 34 to 36 form 
battle-scenes, of which two are from vases 
found at Chimbote, and one at Trujillo. In all 
the victors are seen seizing the vanquished 
by the pigtail, with the result in one case 
of profuse bleeding from the nose. Most 
of the successful and one of the unsuccessful 
combatants have a small animal fastened to the 
girdle. All the figures on the Trujillo vase 
have their faces painted with warlike symbols. 
A figure resembling the letter T occurs in four 
places on this vase. There does not appear to 
be any distinction of race between the com- 
batants. On plate 39a number of objects are 
represented, illustrating the eating of coca and 
the manner of using the box containing lime 
and conveying it to the mouth by means 
of a stick. Four plates (74, 79, 80, 81) are 
representations of mythical animals. Plate 74 
contains a selection of forms of fishes, 
surmounted by human figures propelling boats 
by means of deeply grooved paddles. The other 
three contain a selection of serpent scenes. In 
one atree with several monkeys on the branches, 
which are laden with fruit, is somewhat rudely 
drawn. In several the human figures wear a 
headdress of three or more snakes, and in 
some a girdle of snakes also. Others contain 
serpentine bodies with human heads, with what 
are described as long tongues ending in three 
points attached to the chins, We think, how- 
ever, that the objects so described are the 
tails of the serpents, represented as forked, 
and that they are continuous with the serpen- 
tine body, the human head being imposed upon 
it. The central object in one scene is a male 
figure with earrings and a serpentine headdress 
and necklace, enclosed in the coils of an 
enormous snake, from whose mouth depend 
three smaller snakes’ heads. The central object 
in another scene is formed by two human figures, 
a male and female, in close embrace, wearing 
richly adorned headdresses of snake figures. In 
the lower part of the design are trees laden with 
fruit, with monkeys disporting upon them. 
Other specimens selected for illustration in 
the remaining three plates (147, 153, 158) con- 
tained in the present instalment of the work 
are:—a fine headdress of feather mosaic on a 
wooden framework, square in form, and having 
at each corner a short pinnacle of feather work 
{the groundwork is blue, and a design in brilliant 
colours, representing birds and other objects, is 
worked in on each side); an ear plug, on the 
outer side of which is worked in feather mosaic 
a figure in red, resembling a cat; a male figure 
in solid gold; a female figure of chased gold 
plate, wrapped in a garment held together with 
gold pins ; a fictile vessel representing a head 
wearing a headdress similar to that just de- 
scribed ; and a kneeling figure on a pedestal, for- 
merly adorned with mother-of-pearl and shells, 
but of these many have disappeared, having 
broken away from the light wood out of which 
the statuette has been carved, and to which 
they were affixed by a black resinous substance. 
In entrusting the translation to Mr. A. H. 
Keane the publishers have been well advised. 








NOTES FROM ROME, 

Lucky, indeed, may be called the prehistoric 
potter who, thirty centuries ago, moulded the 
cinerary vase lately discovered in the Forum. 
This humble and unskilful production of his 
kiln has received more attention than has ever 
been accorded to the masterpieces of the 
Corinthian or Samian keramics. Its official 
description in the March number of the 
Notizie degli Scavi extends over fifteen pages 
of text, illustrated with as many plates. As 





I stated in my last Notes, the interest of 
the discovery arises more from the locality in 
which it was made than from its archseological 
value and bearings. It is the first grave which 
can be reasonably connected with the primitive 
dwellers on the sacred hill of Pales. This is the 
reason why the daily press, which has never 
said a word about the finding of hundreds and 
hundreds of such graves, of the same period and 
of the same value, in the excavations of the Via 
dello Statuto, of the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele, 
and of the Piazza di Magnanapoli, has taken up 
this prehistoric pot of the Forum as an object 
the like of which has never been seen by the 
astounded world before. 

The pot was found buried in a round 
hole or ‘‘ pozzetto” measuring 60 centimetres 
in diameter and 45 in depth, on the north 
bank of the swamp which once covered 
the valley of the Forum. This bank was 
made of minute particles of decomposed red 
tufa, washed down from the surrounding 
cliffs, together with fragments of  char- 
coal and rough pottery. The ground appears 
to be honeycombed with tiny tortuous 
perforations, which may be the work of 
worms or traces left by the roots of marshy 
vegetation. The pot was lying at the level of 
10™°63 above the sea. The lowest piece of 
broken pottery has been found 3™°40 below the 
grave, the lowest piece of charcoal 4™:05 below. 
These data prove that when this poor fellow 
was cremated and buried in the hollow of the 
Forum the neighbouring heights had been 
settled upon and inhabited for a considerable 
lapse of time. We know also that these 
primitive dwellers of the Septimontium were 
mighty hunters, the vertebre of a Cervus elaphus 
having been discovered in the same strata which 
contain the charcoal. 

These interesting explorations have been 
stopped at the depth of 4™-70 below the grave 
—that is to say, 3"°60 below the lowest founda- 
tions of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina— 
on account of the great pressure of the soil, 
which is still soaked with moisture. Nowhere 
else in Rome can so good an object lesson of the 
perpetual growth of its soil be found as at this 
corner of the Forum. The difference of level 
between the strata containing the remains of 
the stag (6™°53 above sea) and the modern pave- 
ment of the Via in Miranda (24™°73) is fifty-three 
feet ; but what a wonderful amount of historical 
events these fifty-three feet of rubbish reveal ! 
They cover a period from the prehistoric tribes- 
man who lived, perhaps, in lacustrine fashion, 
on the Bafeta Aivyn which then filled the valley 
of the Forum, and who hunted big game with 
flint arrow-heads, and from the grave of one of 
the founders of Rome, to Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, routed out of theirtemple by St. Lawrence, 
to whom the building is at present dedicated ! 
The dolium contains, besides the cinerary urn, 
eight other small earthen vessels resembling in 
shape the aulwa, the simpwum, the cyathus, and 
the capedunculum of later times. The cine- 
rarium, double-handled, and rather graceful in 
outline, had a cover in the shape of the roof of 
a prehistoric oval hut, built of boughs and lined 
with sheepskins. 

The cover, however, was found not in situ, 
but at the bottom of the dolium, broken in 
four. I cannot suggest a satisfactory explana- 
tion of this state of things, neither can I 
account for the presence of other anomalous 
objects in the cinerarium, such as the shells of 
two fresh-water tortoises and four or five grains 
of Triticum vulgare and Vicia faba. The body 
of the deceased tribesman must have been 
incinerated with great care, the bones being 
reduced to a mass of splinters, which are 
difficult to identify. Sixty-five particles belong 
to the skull ; twenty-four teeth have also been 
singled out. The investigations made by Profs. 
Portis and Roncali allow one to reach the fol- 
lowing conclusions. The individual, probably 
of the male sex, was of medium size, not 





younger than thirty, probably much older, and 
not different in build from the average Latin 
peasant of the present day. He must have 
lived, more or less, at or near the traditional 
epoch of the foundation of Rome—that is to 
say, at the time when a colony of Alban 
shepherds first settled on the Palatine. These 
shepherds, in their wanderings over the Cam- 
pagna, lived in huts made of boughs and 
covered with sheepskins. The founders of the 
urbs eterna were also agriculturists, as 
appears from the presence of the grains of 
wheat and beans in the cinerarium. We have 
learnt, in the last place, that the grave stands 
not alone on the bank of the pond, but that it 
belongs to a common tribal or intertribal 
cemetery, in which cremation and inhumation 
were practised at the same time. In the narrow 
space which separates the dolium from the 
foundations of Faustina’s temple another grave 
has just been found of a man whose skeleton is 
almost perfect, and who was buried clad in 
sheepskins, fastened on the right shoulder with 
a bronze fibula. The masons who built the 
foundations of the temple probably robbed the 
grave of part of its contents. 

Well known is the partiality of the Emperor 
Vespasian for the gardens of Sallust, the casino 
of which he inhabited for a number of years, 
while the damages caused to the imperial State 
residence on the Palatine by Nero's fire were 
being repaired. In the foundations of a new 
house, at the corner of the Via Veneto and the 
Via Emilia, a lead waterpipe has come to light 
inscribed with the words: ‘‘ This pipe has been 
laid by order of our Emperor Vespasian under 
the care of his freedman Callixtus.” Other 
remains of these delightful gardens have been 
detected under the pavement of the Via Bon- 
compagni. They include a section of a crypto- 
porticus, the skylights of which opened, as 
usual, on a square peristyle. 

The hydrotherapic station of the Aquze Albulz, 
at the seventeenth milestone of the Via 
Tiburtina, known to the Sabines, the Latins, 
and the Etruscans since prehistoric times, 
became a fashionable Roman resort only towards 
the end of the Republic, when patricians and 
politicians, men of science, poets, and lawyers 
of repute, selected the olive-clad hillsides of 
Tibur for their summer residence. The remains 
of the Kurhaus, which still tower above the 
central springs, are attributed by a local tradi- 
tion to Queen Zenobia of Palmyra, the fair 
prisoner of the Emperor Aurelian, and the 
springs themselves are actually called ‘‘il 
Laghetto della Regina.” Whether the tradition 
is trustworthy or not (I believe myself the 
building to date from the time of Hadrian), there 
is no doubt that the place was magnificently 
decorated with colonnades, gardens, fountains, 
statuary, &c., so that the neighbourhood of the 
Laghetto della Regina has always been considered 
one of the most promising localities for excava- 
tors. Pirro Ligorio was one of the first ex- 
plorers, the products of his search being handed 
over to Cardinal Ippolito d’Este. The columns 
of verde antico which ornament the Loggia of 
the Farnese Palace, and those of the same 
marble which Pope Julius III. set up in the 
hemicycle of his Villa Giulia, were discovered 
in the same locality in the first half of the six- 
teenth century. The ground having been broken 
up again for farming purposes, several works 
of art have come to light, among which are some 
herme of the class which the ancients were wont 
to set up at the crossings of the paths and 
avenues of their gardens. One, almost perfect, 
but without name, represents a handsome young 
woman, whose hair is dressed in a new and 
graceful fashion (Sappho?); another, headless, is 
inscribed with the name of Thespis (OQEZIIIY 
O@EMQNOS AOHNAIOS). There is also a 
marble bracket, with a metrical inscription 
describing how some one (name lost) who had 
recovered his health at these sulphur springs 
‘* numinis auxilio ”—viz., with the merciful help 
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of the Nymphee Albulze—had offered them as a | 


token of gratitude a statuette “auro fulgentem” 
—viz., a gilt bronze. 

The negotiations between the Government 
and the Cassa di Risparmio of Rome, the prin- 
cipal creditor of the Borghese estate, for the 
purchase of the villa at the price fixed by an 
Act of Parliament (3,000,000 lire) having failed 
at the eleventh hour, the villa itself was offered 
at auction on July 18th for the sum of 5,247,676 
lire. No offer was received, as the villa, or at 
least the greater part of it, is bound to remain 
as it is for the benefit of the population of 
Rome, and cannot be broken up and sold in 
building lots. A second auction will take place 
on August 22nd, the price having already been 
lowered to 3,673,373 lire. This sum comes so 
near the amount voted by Parliament that we 
feel confident that the villa will not fall—as is 
predicted—into the clutches of a Jewish syndi- 
cate. 

Two other historical places have lately come 
under the hammer of the auctioneer: the Pier- 
leoni-Savelli-Orsini Palace, built over the 
remains of the theatre of Marcellus, and the 
lake and castle of Nemi, with the twin ships and 
the temple of Diana. The Nemi estate, which 
carries with it the ducal title, has been purchased 
by Don Enrico Ruspoli, of one of the younger 
branches of that family, who has lately married 
an American lady. I do not know yet what has 
become of the theatre of Marcellus. Another 
historical Roman villa, the Sciarra-Ottoboni, 
occupying part of the gardens of Julius Czesar 
on the Janiculum, has become the property of 
Mr. George Wurts, of Philadelphia. 

The last marbles which once made famous 
the Caffarelli- Vidoni Palace, near the church of 
S. Andrea della Valle, have been sold by the 
present owner Prince Giustiniani-Bandini—the 
statues to a dealer, the inscriptions to the 
Government. Among these last I may mention 
the Fasti of Verrius Flaccus, the best document 
of their class in existence, The Fasti have 
already been removed to the Museo Nazionale 
at the Baths of Diocletian. 

At the beginning of May last the chapter of 
the cathedral of Pescia (Tuscany) sold at a 
nominal price to an astute dealer a magnificent 
set of old Genoese velvet and trimmings, with- 
out the consent of the proper authorities. News 
of this shameful transaction having reached the 
Public Prosecutor, the eight canons of Pescia 
and the dealer were denounced before the local 
magistrate, and condemned to a fine of 16,500 
lire. I must say that all the efforts made by the 
Government to stop this base and greedy spolia- 
tion of our churches, which has been going on 
for years, from one end to the other of the pen- 
insula, have failed before the indifference—nay, 
the opposition—of the Papal Curia. The State, 
learned societies, and even the last Congress of 
Sacred Archeology, presided over by several 
princes of the Church, have over and over again 
begged the Vatican to put a stop to these 
systematic robberies of the houses of God, but 
without result. An understanding on this 
point is bound to come, only there will be 
nothing left worth preserving. 

I have just heard that the direction of the 
excavations of the Forum, left vacant by Boni, 
has been entrusted by the Minister of Public 
Instruction to a gentleman named Patrignani or 
Petrignani. We have not had the advantage of 
knowing this name before. 

Ropotro Lancrani. 








GEORGE DALZIEL. 


Tue death of Mr. George Dalziel on Monday 
last, at 107, Fellows Road, Hampstead, removes 
the founder of a firm of engravers whose work 
will always rank high in the history of the 
mechanical side of English art. The crazy- 
looking signature of ‘‘ Dalziel’’ to a book- 
illustration is a guarantee of excellence, and 
the books in which it appears are worthy of 





the attention of the collector. The Dalziels 
carried on the good work commenced by Thomas 
Bewick, from whose pupils, indeed, they 
learnt the craft with which their names will 
for all time be associated. The list of artists 
to whom they gave commissions, or whose 
work they engraved, includes such names as 
those of Fred. Walker, G. J. Pinwell, A. Boyd 
Houghton, J. D. Watson, John Pettie, 
Herkomer, J. W. North, Fred. Barnard, 
Leighton, G. F. Watts, Birket Foster, Sir 
John Gilbert, Rossetti, Du Maurier, Sir 
John Tenniel, and Harrison Weir. For many 
years they were the chief engravers of Punch, 
the Cornhill Magazine, Good Words, and 
the Sunday Magazine, and the popularity of 
some of the above-mentioned names is unques- 
tionably due in a large measure to the 
manner in which their drawings were 
‘*translated’’ by the Dalziels, though some 
artists complained of their results. It would be 
no exaggeration to describethem as thesaviours 
of English book-illustration, for they found it 
degraded, and raised it by their energy and 
taste to a very high standard. 

George Dalziel was the fourth son of Alex- 
ander Dalziel, an artist, of Wooler, Northum- 
berland, and was born on December Ist, 1815. 
He came up to London in 1835, and was at 
first a pupil of Charles Gray, being after- 
wards associated with Ebenezer Landells. 
When he had started on his own account he 
was joined by his brother Edward, and later 
by his two other brothers, John and Thomas, 
all of whom were draughtsmen as well as en- 
gravers. For over half a century the Dalziel 
Brothers were in the first rank of London 
engravers, but the popular introduction of 
the various processes of reproducing illustra- 
tions by photographic means almost banished 
wood engraving, and in 1893 George Dalziel 
and his brother retired from the concern which 
by their skill and enterprise they had success- 
fully created and maintained. 

It would be impossible to give here a 
complete list of the numerous illustrated 
works which the Dalziel Brothers produced. 
The ‘Arabian Nights,’ 1863, the  ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ of the same year, and the 
‘ Bible Gallery,’ 1880-81 (the last had been in 
preparation for about twenty years), are 
perhaps their greatest achievements. They 
engraved the historic picture’ entitled 
‘Foreign Affairs’ which was the first draw- 
ing contributed to Punch by John Leech ; 
their work will also be found in Charles 
Staunton’s Shakspeare, in Millais’s ‘ Parables 
of our Lord,’ in Birket Foster’s ‘ Beauties of 
English Landscape,’ in editions of ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ Longfellow’s ‘Poems,’ Barry Corn- 
wall’s ‘ Dramatic Scenes and Poems,’ Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Poems,’ Goldsmith’s ‘ Works,’ and 
many other books. The story of the firm is 
briefly told in the late Gleeson White’s 
‘English Illustration,’ and at greater length 
in the memoir of Dalziel Brothers which 
appeared last year. 

Mr. George Dalziel possessed considerable 
literary gifts, and several volumes of poems 
and short stories by him have been published 
from time to time. R. 








THE DUTUIT COLLECTION. 

THE stories which are appearing in the 
French newspapers about the late Auguste 
Dutuit remind one very much of Balzac’s hero 
Cousin Pons, but with this important distine- 
tion, that Cousin Pons’s relations got his 
art collections, whereas M. Dutuit has left 
his to the Paris Municipality. It is surely a 
phase of insanity for a man to deny himself 
the common comforts of life in order to acquire 
objects of art; but history affords many ex- 
amples of this type, and the latest of them is 
M. Dutuit. This octogenarian lived for many 
years in Rome, leading a severely solitary and 
secluded life, and wearing antique garments 





at which a respectable tramp would turn up 
his nose; and yet the monetary value of his 
legacy is placed at about 10,000,000 franes ! 
The collection, which seems to include every 
conceivable form of artistic treasure, was 
largely the formation of his brother Eugine 
Dutuit, who died in 1886, and who visitea 
and purchased at nearly every important 
art sale in Paris for a long period of 
years. The collection is fairly well known 
to connoisseurs, as the brothers were very 
generous in lending selections from their 
treasures to public exhibitions. In 1869 they 
sent an important series of antiquities, porce- 
lain, enamels, books, and prints to an 
exhibition organized at the Palais de 1l’In- 
dustrie by the Union Centrale des Beaux-Arts, 
and a permanent record of that exhibition 
exists in the formof a catalogue of the articles 
from the Dutuit collection. Nine years later 
another selection of antiquities, with medals, 
coins, &c., was exhibited at the Trocadéro, 
when M. Auguste Dutuit superintended the 
compilation of a catalogue with numerous 
illustrations. The 1881 exhibition of engravings 
at the Cercle de la Librairie and the exhibition 
in the following year of books, prints, and anti- 
quities were largely successful by reason of the 
generous loans of Eugéne Dutuit. The latteris 
known not only asa collector, but as an author, 
His ‘Manuel de 1’Amateur d’Estampes’ was 
commenced in 1881, but came to a premature 
end with the sixth volume in 1885, and is, so 
far as it goes, a standard book on the subject; 
but perhaps his greatest work is the ‘uvre 
Complet’ of Rembrandt, 1881-5, in forty parts, 
and supplement in thirty-five portfolios, 
described and illustrated from his own collec- 
tion. Three years ago a limited number of 
a catalogue appeared, ‘ La Collection Dutuit,’ 
ina folio volume, in which are described and 
illustrated some of the more remarkable 
literary treasures, such as bindings and MSS., 
in this collection. The bronzes, ivories, glass, 
sculpture, majolica, and porcelain are described 
by M. Freehner in a catalogue which extends 
to three volumes. The entire collection is to 
be exposed at the Petit Palais, and if Paris 
does not care to accept the gift it is to go to 
Rome. There can be very little question as 
to the final resting-place of this collection, 
which is at the present time stowed away in 
two or three houses. 





Fine-Art Gossiy. 


Mr. H. P. Horne, who is well known as an 
authority on the early English school of water- 
colour draughtsmen, is engaged on a study of 
that most remarkable and interesting artist 
Alexander Cozens, who may be regarded as the 
father of English water colour. He informs us 
that he has discovered the titles of a number of 
writings by him, no copies of which are to be 
found either in the British Museum or the 
South Kensington Library. Mr. Horne would 
be greatly obliged if any one who possesses any 
of them or any drawings or letters of A. Cozens 
would communicate with him at 14, Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea. The titles of the books are as 
follows : (1) ‘ Essay to Facilitate the Inventing 
of Landscapes,’ 7 plates, 1759 ; (2) ‘ Treatise on 
Perspective, and Rules for Shading by Inven- 
tion ’ (sic), 1765 ; (3) ‘ The Shape, Skeleton, and 
Foliage of Thirty-twoSpecies of Trees, for the Use 
of Painting and Drawing,’ 1771; (4) ‘Delineations 
of the General Character, Ramification, and 
Foliage of Forest Trees,’ 19 plates, 1786, 4 
reissue of No. 3; (5) ‘New Method of assist- 
ing the Invention in drawing Original Composi- 
tions of Landscape,’ 1785 ; (6) ‘The Various 
Species of Composition in Nature,’ 16 subjects 
in 4 plates, with some observations and instruc 
tions. 

THE death of Hendrik Willem Mesdag a few 
days ago removes one of the most distinguished 
Dutch artists of to-day, and perhaps the best of 
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the marine painters. He was born at Groningen 
on February 23rd, 1831, and settled some 
years ago at The Hague. Mesdag’s work has 
not yet become popular with collectors in this 
country, and so far as we remember he is un- 
represented in any public gallery in England. 
There are, however, a few specimens in the 
hands of private collectors of judgment and 
taste. He did not devote himself to an art 
career till about 1866. He gained a medal at 
the Salon in 1870, and received additional 
medals for his exhibits at the Expositions Uni- 
verselles of 1878, 1889, and 1900. One of his 
pictures is in the Luxembourg. 

Nor satisfied with patronizing those artists 
who paint original pictures, the fine-art authori- 
ties of the French Government are just now 
giving the copyists a chance. Within the last 
few days a committee, composed of MM. G. 
Lafenestre, L. Benedite, and Kempfen, have 
examined at the Luxembourg six copies of the 
more important pictures in that gallery, and 
of these they have selected two, the purchase of 
which will be recommended to the Minister of 
Fine Arts. The titles of the two pictures have 
not been disclosed. It will probably be news 
to many that a committee meet twice annually 
in Paris for the purpose of selecting the most 
successful copies of pictures in the various Paris 
picture galleries. 

THE genre painter Ludwig Stiirtz, whose 
death took place recently in his sixtieth year, 
was a pupil of Lindenschmit, to whose methods 
he remained faithful, though each of his works 
shows his own idealizing style. He never 
painted for mere effect, and was a somewhat 
slow worker. Among his best things are ‘The 
Wandering Musician,’ ‘The Poacher’s Fare- 
well,’ and ‘ Ahasuerus,’ which created a sensa- 
tion at the Munich Exhibition of 1900. 


Tue death is also announced from Brussels of 
the historical and portrait painter Gustave 
Vanaise in his forty-eighth year. He was an 
artist of considerable merit, and especially 
noted for his colouring. 


Tue fate of the late Lord Cheylesmore’s mag- 
nificent collection of some 14,000 prints will 
be watched with the keenest interest by all 
amateurs. The money value of the collection 
cannot be much less than 100,000/., and may be 
considerably more. It is perfectly well known 
that Lord Cheylesmore intended it for the 
British Museum, and he often said as much. It 
is believed that he made provisions in his will 
to that effect, but the will is destroyed ; and if 
there is no mention in the drafts, upon which 
probate was granted on Monday, as to the dis- 
position of the prints, Lord Cheylesmore’s 
executors cannot be compelled to hand the 
collection over to the Museum. Moral and 
legal claims are very different things. It will 
be almost a national calamity if this collection 
is dispersed. If the Museum is not to 
have the whole of the collection, it is to be 
hoped that it may have the opportunity of 
selecting such items as it requires, 


Unper the able editorship of Mr. D. S. 
MacColl the Architectural Review is gradually 
extending its scope. The July number contains 
the beginning of a series of articles by Mr. 
Edward §S. Prior and Mr. Arthur Gardner, 
which, when complete, will form the first com- 
prehensive account of English medizval figure 
sculpture. The first article is a remarkably 
clear and illuminating account of pre-Conquest 
sculpture, in which the extraordinary anomaly 
of the early Northumbrian figure work of the 
seventh and eighth centuries is plausibly 
explained. The attempt to treat English figure 
sculpture in relation to the artistic develop- 
ments of the rest of Europe and the absence of 
any trace of insular prejudice and narrowness 
of view are especially commendable. We only 
wish that the authors would treat this part of 
their subject in much greater detail; there is 
need for a special and exhaustive study of 








Saxon figure work in particular. In the same 
number is an article by Mr. H. P. Horne on 
the date at which Leonardo da Vinci began the 
altarpiece for the Annunziata, of which the 
cartoon exists at Burlington House. The result 
of a document here published for the first time 
is to confirm Vasari’s account of the matter. 
Vasari’s share in the destruction of Leonardo’s 
‘Battle of the Anghiari’ is also discussed in 
detail. 

THE dissolution of the Société Frangaise de 
Gravure, which started in 1878, has resulted in 
a very important acquisition to the Louvre. 
The society’s stock of 102 copper-plates, with 
11,000 proofs, will be transferred to the Louvre 
so soon as the legal formalities of the liquida- 
tion have been gone through. The more import- 
ant of these plates include ‘L’Apparition’ of 
Gustave Moreau, engraved by Sulpis; ‘Le 
Sacre de Napoléon I.’ of David, engraved also 
by Sulpis; ‘La Maitresse du Titien’ of 
Titian, and ‘La Belle Ferronniére’ of 
Leonardo da Vinci, engraved by Dauquin ; 
‘Le Mariage Mystique’ of Memling, engraved 
by Francois; ‘Les Pélerins d’Emmaiis’ of 
Rembrandt, engraved by Gaillard, and others. 
The value of this acquisition is placed at 
1,000,000 francs. 

A site for archeological excavations in Asia 
Minor, according to a report from Constantinople 
in the Allgemeine Zeitung, has been presented 
by the Sultan tothe German Emperor. It is 
situated near the Kalatel Schirgal, lying within 
the Imperial Ottoman domains of Masul, and 
promises to yield a rich booty of monumental 
remains of Assyrian culture. 








MUSIC 


eas 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Operatic Problem. By William John- 
son Galloway, M.P. (Long.)—The opera 
season at Covent Garden has just come to a 
close, and a short season of opera in English 
by the Moody Manners company will commence 
on the 23rdinst. Theone, with its high prices, 
was frequented chiefly by the wealthy class ; the 
other, with moderate prices and works given in 
the native tongue, will make a more direct appeal 
to the general public, and if, as we hope, suc- 
cessful, may strengthen the desire entertained 
by thoughtful musicians for permanent opera. 
Mr. Galloway’s aim is the establishment of a 
system of National Opera (i.e., opera in 
English) in this country, and he hopes that his 
booklet may help to bring about such a state 
of things. The various systems of running 
opera on the continent of Europe are briefly 
set forth, and thus useful information is fur- 
nished from which certain conclusions are 
drawn. A more practical method of approaching 
this important question could scarcely be 
adopted, and as Mr. Galloway writes in a clear 
style, and as one who has carefully studied the 
subject, his arguments deserve consideration. 
There are two forms of criticism which he 
wishes to meet in advance. Some, he says, 
‘‘will say it is useless hoping to get public 
money for a luxury whilst the nation is engaged 
in a costly war.” Such criticism is now, for- 
tunately, out of date. The second is ‘‘the 
criticism of those who look upon all theatres and 
opera-houses as vicious and contra bonos mores.” 
Mr. Galloway meets this second objection in 
an indirect kind of way when he says that the 
evils objectors fear ‘‘are not inherent only to 
the stage, but also exist in almost every other 
walk of life.” It would, we think, have been 
better merely to express the hope that the 
directors of a National Opera would favour 
works of a healthy character. 

Our author justly remarks that in earlier 
times, while other states and nations were 
patronizing the new form of art, England 
alone remained indifferent. But we were en- 
gaged in a civil war, and after it came the Com- 








monwealth, both detrimental to the cause of art 
generally. Again, had Purcell lived longer, and 
had Handel not visited these shores, the course 
of our operatic history would probably have 
been very different. As to the various attempts 
to establish national opera from the time of 
Arne down to Carl Rosa, they all, and through 
various causes, failed. Mr. Galloway advocates 
State intervention, and, to show how continental 
nations fare ‘‘under the sgis of State-aided 
Art,” describes briefly how the ‘‘ operatic ma- 
chinery ” works in Italy, Germany, and France. 
In the first country the theatre is under muni- 
cipal control, and the subsidy varies according 
to the importance of the theatre ; in Germany 
liberal State subsidies are granted, and thus 
moderate prices are possible and managers are 
able to study the interests of high art, and thus 
to form public taste; in France the four chief 
theatres of the capital are subsidized, while in 
the provinces the municipal system prevails. 
Mr. Galloway favours the Italian idea, ‘‘ as the 
municipal element has become, of late, an all- 
important factor in the economy of our civic 
life,” and in this we believe he is right. Ona 
plan which he submits it is suggested that the 
interests of a London National Opera-House 
should be ‘‘looked after by a Board under the 
supervision of the Education Department,” 
because, says our author, that would ‘‘sanc- 
tion the theory of the educational mission of the 
venture.” This we consider of prime import- 
ance. It is that blessed word ‘‘ education ” that 
has to be constantly set before our statesmen, 
legislators, and the public. The idea of 
support for a place devoted to amuse- 
ment, at times not of a very exalted kind, 
for an institution which at present exists 
almost entirely as a fashionable entertainment, 
must seem to many a foolish one. But once 
the idea gains ground that a well-conducted 
opera-house may by noble music refine, and by 
works of high ethical purpose elevate, the 
masses, then the ‘‘operatic problem,” if not 
solved, will be well on the high road to solution. 
Mr. Galloway has discussed the matter in the 
right spirit, but even he will make use of the 
term ‘‘ entertainment,” which, although qualified 
as “ instructive,” helps to perpetuate prejudice. 
There are certain operas and operettas of light 
and amusing character, and the great working 
public wants such relaxation; but there are also 
great and serious works, which in their own 
way are powerful factors in the cause of civiliza- 
tion. 

Meine Welt: Bilder aus dem Geheimfache 
meiner Kunst und meines Lebens. Von Emil Sauer. 
(Berlin and Stuttgart, W. Spemann.)— The 
author of this book is, we believe, the first 
pianist of note to tell the story of his early life, 
his student days, and of the manner in which 
he achieved fame and fortune. Liszt might 
have written a book on these lines specially fas- 
cinating to pianists, but when the great artist, 
still in the prime of manhood, retired he left 
to his biographer the task of relating his trium- 
phal tours through Europe, while his friends and 
enthusiastic admirers raved about the magnetic 
influence which he exerted over them. Yet 
Liszt acted wisely ; in the volume under notice 
we find those pages in which the author refers 
to his own performances the least satisfactory. 
But Sauer writes about Spain, Italy, Turkey, 
England, America, and other countries visited by 
him, about distinguished men and women whom 
he met, and about his teachers and contem- 
porary pianists. Therein lie the charm and 
interest of the book. It opens with an account 
of his grandfather, Julius Gordon, who in his 
day enjoyed no small reputation as a portrait 

ainter. Again, he gives a long account of Mr. 

rabazon, the artist, who, when our author 
first came to London in 1884, formed a strong 
and lasting friendship with him; to Mr. Bra- 
bazon Sauer owes, indeed, much, and he has not 
been unmindful of the advice, encouragement, 
and help which he received from him. Among 
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many others of whom mention is made we 
single out the Princess Sayn- Wittgenstein. He 
played to her at Rome, and she telegraphed and 
afterwards wrote to Liszt in such glowing terms 
that Sauer, on arriving at Weimar, received a 
hearty welcome from the great pianist, who from 
that time forth until his death became the young 
artist’s friend and counsellor. In his early days 
Sauer was also fortunate in coming under the 
influence of Rubinstein, then at the zenith of 
his fame. It was in the winter of 1877 that he 
heard him at Hamburg, and as Paganini 
electrified Schumann, so the Russian pianist 
seems to have stirred Sauer to the very depths. 
Rubinstein heard him play, and recommended 
Sauer’s mother to send her son to the Moscow 
Conservatoire, of which his brother Nicolas 
Rubinstein was the director. Sauer’s father 
did not like the idea of his becoming a pianist, 
but felt that resistance was now hopeless. 
To the two Rubinstein brothers much space 
is devoted. Our author only heard Liszt 
when long past his prime, hence he cannot insti- 
tute comparison; for him Anton Rubinstein 
as an interpreter of the great masters repre- 
sented pianoforte playing at its highest pitch. 
There was extraordinary life, character, soul, in 
his readings; he made his audience feel the 
grandeur of Beethoven, the sentiment of Schu- 
mann, the charm of Chopin. Sauer went into 
ecstasy over him, and from the time of the 
first hearing until Rubinstein’s death his 
admiration never ceased. Nearly ten years have 
passed by since the master died, and one is 
sometimes inclined to fancy that memory 
magnifies the past. But here we meet with a 
man himself highly gifted, a man who could 
fully appreciate excellence, and he seems 
scarcely able to find language strong enough to 
express the wonderful impression which Rubin- 
stein’s playing made on him. His words, there- 
fore, carry weight ; they arenot mere parrot-cries. 
Pianists come and pianists go, but the equal of 
Rubinstein, we believe, has yet to be found. 
Sauer, as already mentioned, studied at Moscow 
under the brother Nicolas, who must have been a 
wonderful teacher ; the praise of his master is 
indeed loud and strong. He also greatly admired 
him as a pianist, but frankly acknowledges 
that when Anton was ‘‘en grande forme” he 
reached ‘‘ dizzy heights whither no one could 
follow him, not even his keenest rival, the 
powerful Nicolas.” This book, as we have 
already said, is interesting, and we recommend 
it to all pianists ; even to the general reader, 
with its tales of travel, its glimpses of courts, 
and its amusing anecdotes, it cannot fail to prove 
entertaining. It would be worth translating 
into English. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Te Ranei Pat, the New Zealand contralto, 
gave her first concert at the Queen’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening. This vocalist, who has a 
powerful voice and who sings with no little skill 
and effect, was heard in various light songs. 
Although this is her “‘ first concert,” this lady 
has already made successful appearances 
at the Albert Hall. On Tuesday she was 
assisted by artists from Australia and New 
Zealand—Miss Florence Schmidt, already an 
established favourite here; Miss Amy Simp- 
son, from Sydney, who possesses a soprano 
voice of pleasing quality ; Miss Mabel Manson, 
Messrs. A. L. Edwards and H. Stockwell, and 
the Victorian violinist Mr. Ernest Toy; also 
the Griffiths Trio. A characteristic feature of 
the evening was the appearance of the Maori 
contingent, who gave the royal greeting 
to Mr. Seddon, who was present, and 
also a welcome to other distinguished 
guests. In these greetings rhythm played a 
prominent part, and to this important element 
of folk-music were added the usual emphatic 
iovements of head, hands, and feet. 





In the ‘ Beethoven and Clementi’ article 
which appeared a fortnight ago reference was 
made to eight letters ‘‘placed at our disposal ” 
by Sir Cecil Clementi-Smith. This gentleman 
now writes to explain that his brother, Col. 
Clementi, is the real owner of those letters. 


Mr. Rozert Newman announces that 
arrangements have been made for the Prome- 
nade Concerts at Queen’s Hall to commence on 
Saturday evening, August 23rd. The season 
will consist of eleven weeks. Mr. Henry J. 
Wood will, as usual, be the conductor, and Mr. 
Arthur W. Payne leader of the orchestra. 

We noted, some weeks ago, that Decem- 
ber 11th, 1803, will be the centenary of the 
birth of the great French composer Hector 
Berlioz, and expressed the hope that the event 
would be worthily celebrated in this country. 
We learn that preparations are already being 
made for a musical festival at Grenoble from 
August 14th to 17th, 1903. A committee 
has been formed under the presidentship of M. 
Jules de Beglié, president of the Ohamber of 
Commerce in that city. The Institut will be 
represented, and it is hoped that the President 
of the Republic, himself a native of Dauphiné, 
will be present. Berlioz was born at the Cote- 
Saint-André, between Vienne and Valence. 

M. ALEXANDRE GUILMANT, the distinguished 
organist, has concluded his series of recitals at 
the Trocadéro, Paris, for the present year. He 
will shortly publish the programmes, which 
contain no fewer than 109 different pieces by 
French, German, Austrian, Bavarian, Bohemian, 
Italian, Belgian, Spanish, and Danish composers. 
So states Le Ménestrel of August 3rd. M. Guil- 
mant has paid many visits to this country, and, 
if only out of compliment, England might, one 
would think, have been represented by, at any 
rate, one piece. 

Le Ménestrel of August 3rd also states that a 
tablet has been placed in front of the White 
Swan at Marienbad, where Chopin stayed in 
1836. The inscription is both in Polish and 
French. It was then that the composer is said 
to have proposed to Maria Wodzin’ska, whose 
brothers he had known from boyhood ; they 
were, in fact, boarders in his father’s establish- 
ment. Chopin proposed, but the parents 
objected to the union, and in the following year 
they disposed of Maria’s hand to Count Frede- 
rick Skarbek. The marriage, an unhappy one, 
was soon dissolved. In one of the letters pub- 
lished in 1899 in the Biblioteka Warszawska, 
written by Chopin to his friend Fontana, there 
is an interesting reference to this romantic 
episode. 








DRAMA 
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Bramatic Gossiy. 


Ir is to be hoped that the County Council 
legislation with regard to theatres will not 
become oppressive. At present their proceed- 
ings are not satisfactory. The rapid changes 
of control result in little more than the 
doing away by one committee of what- 
ever has been ordered by its predecessor. 
Under the direction of the County Council 
an architect with no special knowledge of 
theatrical construction finds, as it appears, 
a satisfaction in reversing the decisions of a 
man no better qualified than himself. Mean- 
time the most elementary precautions are 
neglected. It will not readily be believed that 
in the very latest theatres, those even in course 
of erection, the rakes on to which the scenery is 
lifted from the stage are of wood, which the 
heat of the footlights dries into something like 
tinder, instead of being, as they should be, of 
metal. It is there precisely that the danger of 
fire is greatest, and the ignorance with regard 
to these things is exactly of the kind that 
brings into contempt military and naval 


management. 





Mr. Water FREWEN Lorp, who in the J uly 
number of the Nineteenth Century and After 
undertook the defence of the Reader of Plays 
and the condemnation of M. Maurice Maeter. 
linck, returns this month to the charge and 
declares that he has received ‘‘ many assurances 


of gratitude” for his paper. This may well be, 
The cases are few in which a man may claim an 
absolute monopoly of narrowness or prejudice, 
Mr. Lord indulges in such gems of language as 
that ‘Monna Vanna’ is a tawdry maudlin ver. 
sion of ‘Lady Godiva.’ We cannot undertake to 
combat all that is disingenuous in Mr. Lord’s 
pages, not even the implication that the nudity 
of Monna Vanna is visible to the audience. It 
is, indeed, strange to find ‘ Faust’ spoken of as 
‘*a play that has held the operatic stage for 
forty years”! It has held ‘‘ the operatic stage” 
for more than double that time, having been 
first seen at Frankfort as an opera in 1818. It 
would be seemlier to speak of the ‘ Faust’ of 
Goethe by itself than, in bracketing it with 
‘Monna Vanna,’ to associate with it the music 
of Spohr, Seyfried, Béancourt, Lindpaintner, 
Pellaert, Hennebert, Rietz, Gounod, and half a 
dozen other composers. 


Tue only theatrical event of the week at the 
West-End theatres has consisted of the closing 
of Her Majesty’s on the 8th inst. This was 
commemorated by a supper on the stage, to 
which a few chosen associates of Mr. and Mrs, 
Tree were bidden to meet ‘‘ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” Mr. Tree departs for Marienberg, 
Miss Terry for Aix-les-Bains, and Mrs. Kendal 
for her home at Filey. Mrs. Tree, with her 
family, returns to her cottage at Bognor. 


On the 25th the Princess’s will try yet one 
more experiment by producing ‘The Fatal 
Wedding,’ a play that has had some success in 
America. It seems by the description presented 
to be a hybrid of melodrama, song, and dance. 


Dvurine his country tour Mr. Terry aims at 
producing a serious comedy adapted by Mr. 
L. N. Parker from the French, and ‘ You Never 
Know,’ a farce by Mr. Gilbert Dayle. 


SepreMBER 27TH is the date fixed by Mr. 
Tree for the production at Her Majesty’s of 
‘The Eternal City,’ in which Miss Constance 
Collier will be Roma. Incidental music will be 
supplied by Signor Mascagni. 

In consequence of the alterations which have 
to be made at the Comedy the production of 
Mr. Victor Widnell’s new piece is postponed 
until the first week of next month. Miss Lily 
Hall Caine as the heroine will be replaced by 
Miss Gertrude Kingston, other parts being now 
assigned Mr. F. Kerr, Mr. Charles Groves, and 
Mr. C. Aubrey Smith. 


Mrs. Lanetry will, during the autumn, 
reopen the Imperial with a novelty. 


‘Because I Love You,’ a new melodrama by 
Mr. F. A. Scudamore, has been given during 
the week at the Fulham Theatre. 


‘Tue FiLute or Pan’ is the title of a five-act 
comedy which has been completed by John 
Oliver Hobbes. 


THE reconstructed Elephant and Castle 
Theatre opened on Monday with a sporting 
piece called ‘ Bound to Win.’ 


Sicnora Dvusr’s American tour will begin at 
Boston on October 20th with ‘ La Gioconda.’ 


Tue St. George’s Hall, which has many 
theatrical associations and has of late been a 
home for German plays, has been put up at 
auction, and bought in for the sum of 14,500/. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—E. B. L.—A. G.—M. G.—received. 
J. W. W.—You misunderstand. 

M. E. C.—Inquiring. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
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~ SMITH, 


CheapEditionsof Standard 
Works. 





Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type 
on good paper. 


Each Work complete in One Volume. 


Feap. 8vo, picture boards, 2s, each ; or 
limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. |FROM ONE GENERA- 
The SLAVE ofthe LAMP. | ‘TION to ANOTHER. 


By the Author of ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ 
MOLLY BAWN. | PHYLLIS. 
MRS. GEOFFREY. | PORTIA. 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. | ROSSMOYNE. 
DORIS. BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS. 
GREEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 
FAITH and UNFAITH. | LADY BRANKSMERB. 
L0YS, LORD BERRESFORD, and other ‘Tales. 
UNDERCURRENTS. 


By GEORGE GISSING. 
DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in England. 
ALIFE’S MORNING. | THYRZA. 
‘the NETHER WORLD. | NEW GRUB STREET. 


By the Author of ‘ MEHALAH.’ 
MEHALAH:: a Story of the Salt Marshes. 
COURT ROYAL. ; The GAVEROCKS. 
JOHN HERRING. | RICHARD CABLE. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
HEAPS of MONEY. | MATRIMONY. 
MADEMOISELLE DE MERSAC. 

NO NEW THING. | ADRIAN VIDAL. 


’ By HAMILTON AIDE. 


PENRUDDOCKE. 
MORALS and MYSTERIES. 
MK. and MRS. FAULCONBRIDGE. 


By the Author of ‘JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN.’ 
ROMANTIC TALES. _| DOMESTIC STORIES. 


By HOLME LEE, 

AGAINST WIND and TIDE. 

SYLVAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 

KATHIE BRANDE. 

ANNIS WARLEIGH’S FORTUNES. 

The WORTLEBANK DIARY. 

MAUDE TALBOT. COUNTRY STORIES. 
KATHERINE'S TRIAL. | MR. WYNYARD’S WARD. 
‘The BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 

BEN MILNER’S WOOING. 

Also a large number of Volumes uniform with 
theabove, List on application. 


3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s, Popular Novel 


Rider Haggard. | 
Sir. A. Conan Doyle. 
8. R. Crockett. 

Henry Seton Merriman. 
Stanley J. Weyman. 

F. Anstey. 








BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND HOLIDAY 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO, will be happy to send, post free on application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE, containing a List of 2s., 2s. 6d... 


ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
MR. MERRIMAN’S NEW NOVEL. 





ON AUGUST 21 WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 





“INCOMPARABLY THE BEST OF ITS KIND THAT HAS YET aie 
TULh, 
With 25 Full-Page Illustrations and 5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


By Mrs. A, MURRAY SMITH (E. T. Bradley), 
Author of ‘ Annals of ‘ Westminster Abbey,’ &c. 
TIMES.—'‘It is impossible to read even the first chapter of this highly interesting 


from the cheap book-making which year by year selects Westminster = for its subject. 
Such a book as ‘ The Roll-Call’ could have been penned only by one who 


of the day and night; who has watched the wondrous effects produced by the subtlest 





as time goes on.” 


AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘COLLECTIONS and RECOLLECTIONS.’ 
SECOND IMPRESSION. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
TRUTH.—“* An Onlooker’s Note-Book ’ recalls by its wisdom of the world and satire of | 
the world, and by the idiomatic ease and vigour of its style, Thackeray’s ‘ Round-about 
Papers.’” 





A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.'S 6s. NOVELS. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 
COUN T HANNIBAL. Fourth Impres- | ELE Fifth Impression. 


ANOR. 
Illustrations by Albert Sterner. 
The CASTLE INN. With a Frontis- | HELBECK of BANNISDALE. Sixth 


TLE 
piece. Fifth Edition. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

The VELVET GLOVE. Third Impres- 
sion. 

The ISLE of UNREST. With Illustra- | Second Impression. 

RODEN’S CORNER. Third Impres- | By F. ANSTEY. 


IN KEDAR’S TENTS, Eighth Eaition. | T4¢ BRASS BOTTLE. Third Impres- 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 


e GREY LADY. New Edition. With | 
Taian deca, ‘The SILVER SKULL. With 12 Full- 
Page Illustrations. Second Edition. 


The SOWERS. Twenty-second Edition. 


‘SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Fourth | 
Edition. | 





The MAKING of a MARCHIONESS. | 





By A. CONAN DOYLE. | Tee Gas, MARK. bili 
The TRAGEDY of the KOROSKO. |The BLACK DOUGLAS. With 8 Full- 


With 40 Full-Page Illustrations. Page Illustrations. 


UNCLE BERNAC. With 12 Full-Page The RED AXE. With 8 Full-Page Illus- 
Illustrations. (Second Edition. | trations. Third Impression. 


The GREEN FLAG, and other Tales ‘CLEG KELLY, ARAB of the CITY. 
of Warand Sport. With a Frontispiece. Third Impression. 


Third Impression. 











s, together with a large number of Miscellaneous Works. 


The Author of ‘John 
Herring.’ 
W. E. Norris. 
Hamilton Aide. 
Anthony Trollope. 


James Payn. 

George Gissing. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

Mrs. Oliphant. 

The Author of ‘Molly | 
Bawn.’ 





volume without forthwith realizing that we have here a work of a totally different order | 


nows and loves | ae ee 
every feature in that glorious old pile; who has wandered through its aisles at every hour ;JANE EYRE. By Cuar.orre Bronte. 


changes of light and temperature—one, in short, who for upwards of twenty years has | 
drunk deeply of the spirit which haunts Westminster Abbey from end toend. We must | 
therefore offer a hearty welcome to this really excellent work, and we are convinced that | 
the great mass of historical material which it contains will become more and more valuable | 
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mE. Ye bb UR ES 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE SOWERS,’ ‘IN KEDAR’S TENTS,’ ‘THE ISLE OF UNREST,’ ‘THE VELVET GLOVE,’ &c, 


Cheap Editionsof Standard 
Works. 
Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, 
on good paper. 
Each Work complete in One Volume. 


Feap. 8vo, limp green cloth, or cloth 
boards, gilt top, 23. 6d, each. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 


SHIRLEY. By CHArlorre Bronte, 


WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
Brontr. AGNESGREY. By Anne Bronte. With 
Preface and Memoir of the Sisters by Cuartorrs 
Bronte. 


The PROFESSOR. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
To which are added the Poems of Charlotte, Emily, 
and Anne Bronté. 


VILLETTE. By CHAartorre BRonTE. 


The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. By: 
ANNE BRONTE. 


By EMILy 


By Mrs, GASKELL, 
WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 


NORTH and SOUTH. 

| SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 

| CRANFORD, and other Tales. 

| MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
With | RUTH, and other Tales. 

| LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 

| LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 


/By MRS. HODGSON BURNETT. Siacaiiaaa and FANCY; or, Selections 


from the English Poets. 


The TOWN: its Memorable Characters ana 


Events. Illustrated. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 
WIT and HUMOUR. 


Selected from the 
English Poets. 


MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection of 


Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 


|A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 


or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastora! 
Poetry in General. 


TABLE TALK. To which are added Imagi- 


nary Conversations of Pope and Swift. 


Also a large number of Volumes uniform with 
the above. List on application. 


READING. 


Among the Authors whose Works are comprised in several Novel Series are the following :— 


Mrs. Gaskell. 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. 


Holme Lee. 
The Bronte Sisters. 
&e. &e. &e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 5.W. 
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ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


‘¢ LeaRNED, Caatty, Useruu.”—Atheneum. 


| 
————— 


‘THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


aa 





oe 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d,; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR 


LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS, 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The E1cutu Serres of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. (JANUARY, 1892, to DECEMBER, 1897), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 


contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


S 


Wreck of the Grosvenor—Gunpowder Plot—Sons of Harold— 
Heart Burial—Henrietta Maria’s Maids of Honour—Henry VIL.’s 
Title to the Crown—Henry VIII. and Bells of St. Paul’s— 
Legitimist Jacobite League — John of Gaunt’s Pedigree— 
Abp. Juxon and Charles I.—Battle of Killiecrankie—Lord Salis- 
bury on Small Maps—Pre-Reformation Markets on Sunday— 
English Royal Marriages—Mary, Queen of Scots—Member of 
Parliament, the Title. 


SECOND 


Gainsborough’s Father and Mother—Goethe and Smollett— 
Death of Claverhouse—Lady Mary and Lady Katherine Grey— 
Gundrada de Warenne—Nell Gwynn—Lady Hamilton—John 
Hampden—Lord Mayor Harley— Lowell on Hawthorne—An 
Early Vaccinator—Joan of Arc—Dr. Johnson on Oats—Charles 
Lamb as a Ritualist—Hannah Lightfoot’s Marriage—Macaulay 
and Robert Montgomery—Flora Macdonald—Lockhart on Maginn 
—Malone and Shakespeare’s Bust—Cardinal Manning’s Birth— 
Marlowe's Death—Cabot’s Ship the Matthew—Mohammed’s 
Coffin—Burial of Sir John Moore. 


‘Gammer Gurton’s Garland’—‘Garden of the Soul’—Gaule’s 
* Mag-astro-mancer’—‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ Motto—Gibbon’s 
Neglected Books — Goldsmith’s ‘“ Padoreen” Mare — ‘Grand 
Magazine of Magazines’ — Gray’s ‘Elegy’ — Poem by A. H. 
Hallam—aAuthor of ‘ Imitatio Christi’—Original of Bracebridge 
Hall — Junius’s Letters — Keble’s ‘Christian Year’ — Lyly’s 
‘Euphues’ — School and College Magazines —‘Rattlin the 
Reefer ’—George Meredith’s Poems—‘ Million of Facts ’—Moliére 
and Shakespeare. 


Games in Churchyards — Garlands for Personal Adornment — 
Garlic to falsify the Compass—Ghost Miners—Best Ghost Story 
—Gloves and Kisses—Good Friday—Graal Legends—Hanging 
in Chains—Herring Pie for the King—The Horkey—King’s Evil 
—Wedding Knife—Latter Lammas—Luck Money—Stone that 
Loveth Iron — Mandragora— Marriage Customs— May Day 
Customs—Moon Lore. 


Archangel Gabriel and the Drama—Garrick and his Wife—‘The 
Beggar’s Opera’ in Chancery—‘ God save the King ’—‘God save 
the Queen ’—Green-Room—Handel and the ‘ Harmonious Black- 
smith’ — Harlequin—John Heminge — Mountfort’s Murder — 





‘Home, Sweet Home’—*‘ Jesu, Lover of my soul ’”’—“ Drink to 
me only with thine eyes”—Edmund Kean—Comedies by Duke | 
of Leeds—Liston as Paul Pry—Longfellow and the ‘ Village | 
Blacksmith ’—Malebolge—Author of the ‘ Marseillaise.’ | 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


Greek Anthology—“ Judeus Apella”—Pronunciation of “Huic” 
—‘‘Humpty Dumpty” in Latin—Macaronic Latin—“ Maligna 
lux ”—“ Fiat voluntas Dei ”—“ Hic et alubris.” 


ELECTION. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“Leaps and bounds”—“ First catch your hare ”—Gondola of 
London—Grass-Widow—Halifax Law—‘Hand of glory”— 
“ Hear, hear !”—“ Let us walk down Fleet Street ”—“ Lungs of 
London.” 


PHILOLOGY. 

Gemmace—“ Geology ” First Used—Ghost Names—Gingham— 
Gnoffe—Golf—Good-bye—Grammersow—La Grippe—Haggis— 
Hagoday—Ha - ha—Handicap—Harrow—Henchman—Hoodlum 
—Humbug—Split Infinitive—Rime to “ Iron”—lItalian Idion— 
Jessamy—2J igger—Jingo—Jubilee—Larrikin — Lay and Lie— 
Leary — Leyrestowe — Lilac— Luce — Madam or Mistress— 
“ Maisie hierlekin” — Marish, Biblical Word — Maunder—Pro- 
nunciation of Mexican Names—Michery=Thieving. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
Gartur Arms—Genealogical Searches—Hatchments in Churches— 
Angels as Supporters—Anomalies in Heraldry—Arms bequeathed 
by Will—Label in Heraldry—Shamrock in National Arms— 
Supporters of English Sovereigns—Heralds’ Visitations—Herons’ 
Plumes—The Label—Manx Arms—Military Banners. 


FINE ARTS. 
Grinling Gibbons’s Carvings — Stained Glass in England — 
Portraits of Warren Hastings—B. R. Haydon—Hoare of Bath— 


Hogarth—Holbein’s ‘Ambassadors’ — Holman Hunt’s ‘Scape- | 


goat’—Angelica Kauffmann—Portraits of Keats— Needlework 
Pictures—H. J. H. Martin—Masons’ Marks—Miserere Carvings, 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Golden Rose—Greenstead Church—Haliwell Priory, Shoreditch 
—Hanwell Church—Our Lady of Hate—Early Headstones— 
First Burning for Heresy in England—High Ercall Church— 
Horse Skulls in Churches—Host eaten by Mice—Church near 


Royal Exchange—Martin’s Abbey, Somerset—Miracle Plays in | 


Fifteenth Century—Miraculous Statues—Mitre and Cope. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Gosford—Isle of Wight, its Governor or Governess—Haddon 
Hall—Haggerston—Icknield Way—Leper Hospitals in Kent— 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Vanishing London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Austrian Flags at Acre and Gibraltar—Hugo and Aldebaran— 
“ White Fryers” in Ale—Alphabet-man—America, its Name— 
American War of Independence — Animals as Thieves and 
Burglars — Anstey Hat — Knuckle-bones — First Steamship to 
cross the Atlantic — “ Auld Kirk” Whisky — Austrian Lip— 


One-Pound Notes—Bathing Machines—Great Beds—Evolution | 


of the Bicycle—Last Survivor of the Black Hole—Sedan Chait 


—Rain at Cherra Poongee—Curious Christian Names—Twenty-} 
four-hour Clocks—Dead Body arrested for Debt—Lady Duellists} 


—Artificial Eyes—Extraordinary Fields—Fire put out by the 
Sun—First Giraffe in England—Post Office Grammar—@retna 
Green Marriages—The Guillotine—Hats worn in the House of 
Commons—Lemon Sole—Invention of Lucifer Matches. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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Last Week’s ATHENEUM contains Articles on 
EDUCATION and EMPIRE. 
WELSH and [IRISH MEDIEVAL ROMANCE. 
BURLEY-ON-THE-HILL. 
GREGOROVIUS’S HISTORY of ROME. 
A STORY of SOUTH AFRICA. 
A NEW LIFE of ROBESPIERRE. 
NEW NOVELS:—A Double-barrelled Detective Story; The New 
Christians; Holy Matrimony; McGlusky; Time and Chance; 
_Hésitation Sentimentale. 
LOCAL HISTORY. 


GENERAL INDEXES. 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains :— 


7 : ._Coronation—Danteiana—Church of England Sixty Years Ago 
NOTES niershl psof Victorian Era—‘‘ Reapered "—Old Glasgow House 
~FYerdinando—Wellington’s Spanish Prayer Book—“ Man in the 


street "—‘‘ Coburg "—"* Arising out of. 


a 23 .—Longfellow—“‘ Faith, Hope, and Love were questioned ” 
QUERIES “Mlien—Lines in Purcell—School in Scotland — Fox — 


—Car ry 

‘Caste’: Prototypes—M‘Quillans of Dunluce— Pepys and Sanderson | OnreENTrAL LITERATURE. 

Families—Englishmen Buried Abroad—Nominal Burden—Knights | ,o0KS for TOURISTS. HE 7IN RE N 
RS, of the OE a ee Eanes 0 Withee Wia Flower”. CLASSICAL LITERATURE His FOLLOW ING A STILL L 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Studies in Irish History and Biography ; “an 
Great French Preachers; Writers’ Year-Book ; STOCK — 
Murat; Mr. Passmore Edwards; French Parliamentary Poets ; 
> wht atk on ical Gossip. £, 
UIST 0 E OOKS. + 
‘A FRIEND of NELSON’; EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL concREss | GENERAL INDEX, 
of the PRESS ; EDMUND PYLE, D.D. ; SALES. 


imes,’ 1625 -—“ L 
wif graphic Hall—Whitefield’s ‘Hymns’: First Edition—Rutter— 


Eighteenth Century Indexes. 
13:—Heraldry before the Conquest — References Wanted — 
a | Religions and One Sauce—Oid Songs—Knurr and Spell— 
Great Frost of 1683-4—Coronation Dress of Bishops—‘ Muftineer”’ 
—Gordon, Russisn Admiral—Rirmin ham: “ Brumagem ’’—Pro- 


Prince Eugéne 


& & 


ume, yerbs in ‘Jacula wipes ae ge Leaps ete SinDAuT cOneEE Also— 
. —Arms of Eton and Winchester Colleges—Merry England and the ; A 
. ass— ridge—Governors of Public Schools—‘‘Ye gods and | SCIENCE :—Motors and Motor Driving; Gossip. 
oa lh FINE ARTS :—Cathedral Handbooks; Rugs and Laces; ‘The White- FOURTH SERIES .. 3 3 0 


chapel Art Gallery; Etchings at Mr. Gutekunst’s Gallery; The 
Administration of the National Gallery ; ‘The Royal Archeological 
Institute at Southampton ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Gossip. 

DRAMA :—Plays ; Gossip. 


little fishes!’ — ay dato of Banking Firm — Downie’s 
Slaughter—Schaw of Gospetry—‘'Corn-bote”—Horse with Four 
White Stockings—Flint-Glass Trade—Baxter, of Australia—Chi- 
Rho Monogram — Statistical Data — King’s Champion — Alison’s 
Rectorial Addresses — Koudicca— Capt. Morris’s Wife — ‘The 
National Fiag—Capt. Arnold—Serjeant Edward Dendy. 


GENERAL INDEX, 


SIXTH SERIES . 0 6 0 


The ATHEN ALUM for July 26 contains Articles on 
TEN THOUSAND MILES in PERSIA. 


NOTES ON BROOKS :—Rouse’s ‘Greek Votive Offerings ’—‘ Chiswick 
“~ Shakespeare ’—Sladen’s ‘ London and its Leaders ’—Reviews and 


a of — HENRY VIII. 
1, Notices to Correspondents. The NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
= ———— SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. 
rs of ER for AUGUST 2 MR. ROAGIOEL Limite: eA iinet ee ; 
) The NUMBER for « #UST 2 contains :— THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE :—A Criti and Historical Enquiry } ‘a 
into the Origin of the Third Gospel; The Life of St. Luke; A GENERAL INDEX, 


Johannine Document in the First Chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel; 
‘The Gospel mate | to St John: an Inquiry into its Genesis and 
Historical Value; ‘the Epistles of St John, the Greek Text with 
Notes and Essays; Etudes sur les Evangiles; The Credibility of 
the Book of the Acts of the Apostles: being the Hulsean Lectures 


OTES :—Stamp Collecting Forty Years Ago—Notes on Skeat's ‘Con- 
cise Dictionary ’—Italian Jingoism in 1591—Book-titles in books — 
“Quick ”--Italian-iron — ‘‘ Raising the wind” — Coronation Post- 

onement—Cries of Animals—Female Stenographers in Old Times 
—Dickens and Tibullus. 


oO 
or) 
° 


SEVENTH SERIES .. 


— 7 for 1900-1901; An Introduction to the Thessalonian Epistles, con- 
" QUERIES :—Folton Abbey Compotus—General E. Mathew—Black for taining a Vindication of the Pauline Authorship of both Epistles, 
is— Mourning—Kace of the Gybbins—Mrs. Barker, Novelist—Anderton and an Interpretation of the Eschatological Section of 2 Thess. ii. . a 
( —Flint : Ferrey—‘‘ Nonesopretties”: “Spinnel”—Holme of Holme | gyoRT STORIES. GENERAL INDEX 
‘lum Hali—Dunlop — Coincidence — ‘‘ Pristinensis Episcopus”—Baker— | gyaTE PAPERS and CALENDARS. raat. 
St. Ernu!phus— Waterloo Ballroom — Haselock Family—Danes in RECEN'T WORK on PLATO. 
n— Pembroke — Borough of Bishop's Stortford — Forster — Russian | QUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Lord Strathcona ; War Horses Present and 
Story. Future; Asoka; Durham Account Rolls; Swift’s Prose Works; EIGHTH SERIES 0 6 O 
e— a rn ‘ ao Colonial Government; A View of Hindoo Society; An English : “7 
REPLIES :—‘ Aylwin’ — Albino Animals — Castle Carewe — “‘ Wild- Girl in Paris: Western Australia 
3— Cat” Company — Candace — ‘‘ Endorsement ” — Kennett’s Wharf— LIST of NEW BOOKS = 
“Mallet or" Mullet” —"| Met "National Fiag—Orange Blossoms | HERR’S a HEALTH UNTO HIS MAJESTY; MR. KEGAN PAUL; 
Pro- ragged op a Marl ah ap hoe AE hae SAMOAN SACRED ANIMALS; EDMUND PYLE, D.D ; ‘PROM 
Arms—Stoning the Wren— Marks on Table Linen—‘Sixes and the FLEET in the FIFTIES’; The FIREFLY in ITALY ; SALES. 


sevens "’—American Edition of Dickens — Locomotive and Gas — 
Fleetwood Pedigree — Lady Nottingham — Ainsworth — Byron’s 
Grandfather — Halley Family — Heuskarian Rarity—Slang of the 
Past— Book-markers—Phaer—Grace before Meat—‘* Box Harry "— 
Hobbins Family—Tib’s Eve. 


AlLso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Millais on Surface-feeding Ducks; History of Geology; 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


ossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Mr. Goodall’s Reminiscences; Two Catalogues; The 


B— NOTES ON BOOKS :—Hills’ ‘ Antonio Stradivari ’—‘ Yorkshire Arch:co- “Labyrinth” and the Palace of Knossos ; Sales ; Gossip. j 
hed logical Journal,’ Parts 63 and 64 —‘ English Historical Review.’ MUSIC;~ Don Giovanni’; Production. of “Der Wala’; Royal | pence is charged. 
, Academy Students’ Performance; Beethoven and Clementi; 
Notices to Correspondents. Gossip. 
ls— —_—— DRAMA :—‘ Les Deux Ecoles’; Gossip. 


] u e - ., oe 
_ A rg ccae Me Br glad agg ‘i The ATHENAUM for July 19 contains Articles on JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
NOTES :— "'Corn-bote” in Barbour’s ‘Bruce’—Landor on Singing | siz HARRY JOHNSTON on the UGANDA PROTECTORATE. 
Birds—Thackeray and Homcopathy—‘ Hoping against hope’— | ‘rhe VARIETIES of RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 
Shakespeare Allusions — Boud : its Pr i — Writing The HOUSE of PERCY 
Lessons on Sand—Sale of the Old Prince of Wales's Theatre— | banrLY HISTORY of the FRENCH in NORTH AMERICA. 
“From the lone shieling” —Scott’s * Woodstock ’— Schoolboys’ | ne HOLYHEAD ROAD. 


Notes and Queries Office, 





11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 





j _ a aag Weddings—Pam=Knave of Clubs—Born on the Field of NEW NOVELS :—The Conqueror; The Eveshams; The Searchers ; 

= Waterloo. Le Somber 3 ete Peggy goes to Town; The Diamond 
JERIES :—Ref Wanted—Hodgskin—‘ I shall h of Evil; Prophet Peter; Scud. i i 

ai ™ ‘this worl *_—Reasley, Beesley, &e. Capt. Morris's Wite-Spearieg ANTHROPOLOGY and FOLK-LORE. alacant 

pe —Governors of Public Schools—“ Charley” in Popular Kimes— | AFRICAN PHILOLOGY. oe 

vork ‘North-West Fox from the North-West Passage,’ 1635—Gounod— | RECEN'T VERSE. , OHN FRANCIS and the ‘ATHENAUM. 
Duke of Brabant—Legend of Lady Alice Lea—Butler’s ‘Erewhon’— | PALESTINE and the JEWS. . —— A Literary Chronicle of Half a Century. 
King’s-taper—“ First love is a rank exotic”—Almond ‘Tree and OUR LI BRARY TABLE :—Papers from the Saturday Review’; 

gs. Old Age—Black Hole of Calcutta; Last Survivor—Rockall—Austria History of Trinity Hall ; From the Fleet in the Fifties ; The College By JOHN C. FRANCIS 


Student in the United States; An Anthology. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The DISBANDING of the CROMWELLIAN ARMY; The FIREFLY “That invaluable work ‘John Francis: a Literary Chronicle of Half 
in ITALY; A QUESTION ot FACTS; ROBERT CROMWELL; a Century.’’’—Pubdlishers’ Circular, May 12, 1900. 


and the Isle of Man—Lady Elizabeth Percy. 


REPLIES :—Bruce and Burns—Snodgrass—Cipher-Story Bibliography— 
Napoleon's First Marriage—Mourning Sunday—‘ Dirty Old Man ’— 


itch —s of dade cen: an Pepe on The ‘‘HOUSEL of EART : The LIVRE D'HEURES of the 
erman Letters—‘Comic Annual’—Crossing Knives and Forks— DUKE of CLARENCE’S MOTHER-IN-LAW; The MARRIAGE imi 
s— Silhouettes of Children—Greek Pronunciation—Gender in German and BURIAL CEREMONIES of the OLD PERSIANS; SALES. a © CS ee ee 





h ee a de re roe ipa ee raptepees H) o 
- ottage— Lady Morley — ‘‘ Barracked’’ — Quant — Lime-tree— . RY GOSSIP 
Raronets of Nova Scotia—Papal Provisions—May Cats—Hour of LI atin “s : ‘ ‘ 
1ear Sunday Morning Service—Dutch Refugees in London" Ye gods ed ls get h ——a — ~ 3 Gessie. ; Mi 

4 and little fishes! ”"—Hebrew Incantations—“ Returning thanks.” FIN “a cae aa pg oe Fog ei pte: a = 
3 in Williams’s Copies of Velasquez; Oxford Topography; Sales; 


ALso— 


ARVEY’S PATENT PNEUMATIC DUSTING 
BRUSH 


For thoroughly removing Dust from Books, Shelves, &c., 
by means of Air Suction. 


Britannica,’ Vol. ° 
Notices to Correspondents, 


don The NUMBER for JULY 19 contains :— 


Comic Scotch—‘' Wedgewood.’ 


NOTES ON BOOKS oe English Dictionary ’—‘The Encyclopedia 


t NOTES :—The ‘Craftsman’ on Chess — Bacon-Shakespeare — Dunwich 
1ti— or Dunmow a Bishop's See —Of Alley —‘“‘ Motherland ” — “Cur. 
mudgeon” — ‘‘ Coke’’— Hiddenite — Young's ‘Night Thoughts ’— 


Gossip. 

musics La Princesse Osra’; Studies in Music; Gossip; Perform- 
ances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ La Veine’; Two Plays ; Gossip. 


The ATHENAUM for July 12 contains Articles on 
MR. C. H. FIRTH on CROMWELL’S ARMY. 
CONTENTIO VERITATIS. 
WORDS and their WAYS in ENGLISH. 
The SCOTT COUNTRY and STIRLING. 
TWO EDITIONS of ARISTOPHANES. 


Obtainable from the principal Dealers in Library Appliances, or 
from C. J. HARVEY, 11, Church Street, Kidderminster. 





BONUS YEAR 1902, 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 


NEW NOVELS:—Ahana; Marta; A Friend of Nelson; The Second 
Generation; The Blood Tax; A Blaze of Glory; The Ranee’s 
Rubies ; Margaret. 

PHILOSOPHICAL BOOKS. 


e+» £11,500,000 


Paid in Claims more than ... in 
+» £5,700,000 


QUERIES :—Lowell Quotation—Monastic Sheep-farming—Lambrook 
Accumulated Funds exceed ese 


Stradling—‘ Tressher ’"—Byron’s Bust—Pronunciation of 0 — Dic- 
tionary of Greek Mythology—Douglas—‘ Ghost at the neral’— 





n— Cucking or Ducking Stool—Sixteenth-Century Duel—“ Care, vale’”’ 7 PAST 
Sattiry Dick hat’ : “Adelaide waistcoat "—“ Armada” Chests— | TVORTS "and the FRENCH OFFICIAL ACCOUNT. pi 
— r —Proj . Saw—W —Chi- ° ‘ . 
é Bho Monee ey nrosection Soaane Wellington Pamphlet—Chi- | Oy LIBRARY TABLE :—The Bond of Empire; Mr. Street's Esst™3; These are divided solely amongst the assured. Already- 
and R o : ae ea Westminster and Chelsea; Guide to Historical Novels; Prt | givided, 85,400,000. 
EPLIES :—Shelley’s Ancestry—Guest Family—Strawberry Leayes— Bury’s History of Greece ; Reprints; Books for Children. ee ed lt d t November 20, 1902 
» to Trinity Monday—Ryron’s Grandfather—Honorificabilitudinitas— | LIST of NEW BOOKS. The next Division will esha See a th heting 
Cockade of George I.—Old Wooden Chest—Westminster City ‘The PLOWMAN’S TALE’; The LONDON LIBRARY CATALOGUE; and all Assurances previously e ected an en existiny. 


otto—‘ Meresteads’’—Lovel: De Hautville— Tedula—Almanac The FIREFLY in ITALY; CHATHAM and the CAPTURE of | will participate. 





igus edals — ‘Tennis—Jews’ Way, ate, &c.—‘ Heroina’’—Metrical HAVANA in 1762; JOHN CLARE’S LIBRARY: BELLENDEN’S - 

ion a a the Cuareh—" Autceret in Russian—Merry SCOTS TRANSLATION of LIVY; BIBLIOGRAPHY of WALTER ENDOWMENT-ASSURANCE 
, ~ an @ Mass—Arthur’s Crown—‘‘ Sixes and sevens ”— SAVAGE LAN e ” ae P : m 
hair Wilcocks — “Babies in the eyes ”—Londres — Ainsworth — Mrs. Auo— Policies are issued, combining Life Assurance at minimum 
Thrale's Streatham House — “Flowering Sunday’’—Yarrow Un- | LITERARY GOSSIP. cost with provision for old age. 

nty- Visited—Follett—King’s Champion—Gladstone : an Italian Address | SCIENCE :—Recent Publicati ; Societies; Meeti Next Week ; 5 

y S —Arms of Continental Cities—Trentham and Gower Families. Gossip. i ; ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary. 

FINE ARTS:—Van_ Dyck’s Sketch-Book; Pottery and Porcelain; 48, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. Z 


lists} NOTES ON ROOKS:—Arrowsmith’s ‘Registers of Wigan '—‘Cata- 


the logue of Deeds in the Record Office,’ Vol. I1I.—‘ Folk-lore.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 

tna Sas 

» of Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d, each, 





Published by JOHN O, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








XUM 





Egyptian Antiquities at University College ; Sales; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Glasenapp’s Life of Wagner; oe at Covent Garden ; 
Crystal Palace Peaee Festival; Mr. Bispham’s Reeitation of 
‘Enoch Arden’; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA-— Gossip. a as Fe 
THE ATHENAUM, EVERY SATURDAY, 

PRICE THREEPENCE, OF 
JOHN Cc. FRANCIS, 
Athenewm Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents, 


Applications for Agencies invited, 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The best remedy for : 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
And INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, aud Infants. 





DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW BOOKS, 


ROBERT BARR’S New Book, A PRINCE of GOOD FELLOWS, ‘lustrated by Edmund J. Sullivan, 
will be READY IMMEDIATELY, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING BOOKS. 
ANNALS of the HORSE-SHOE CLUB. By Finch | A 


MASON. With 5 Illustrations by the Author. 


RECOLLECTIONS of DUBLIN CASTLE and of DUBLIN. BETWEEN OURSELVES : Some of the Little Problems 


SOCIETY. By A NATIVE. 


The CAT’S-PAW. By B. M. Croker. 


trations by Fred. Pegram. 


The SHADOW of the ROPE. By E. W. Hornung. 
The KING’S COUNSEL. By Frank Richardson. 
AN INDUSTRIOUS CHEVALIER. ByS. Squire Sprigge. 


Fourth Edition. 


Hitchcock. 


| of Life. 
EDITION. 





NEW THREE-AND.SIXPENNY BOOKS, 
DOUBLE-BARRELLED DETECTIVE STORY. By 


MARK TWAIN. Choicely printed in red and black. With 7 Illustrations by Lucius 


By MAX O’RELL, Author of ‘ Her Royal Highness Woman,’ &c. SECOND 


With 112 Ilus- ‘LOVE, COURTSHIP, and MARRIAGE. By the Roy, 


Moving Scenes. 


3 . HARDY, Author of ‘ How to be Happy though Married.’ 


‘BIOGRAPHS of BABYLON. Life Pictures of London’s 


By GEORGE R. SIMS (‘‘ Dagonet ”). 


\SHILLELAGH and SHAMROCK. By M. McD. Bodkin, 


K.C., Author of ‘ Dora Myr.’ 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S PICCADILLY NOVELS. — Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


BY MRS. ALEXANDER. 


A Life Interest 

By Woman’s Wit 

The Cost of her Pride 

Barbara, Lady’s Maid and 
Peeress 

A Fight with Fate 


A Golden Autumn 
| Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor 
The Stepmother 
A Missing Hero 
ona’s Choice 
Valerie’s Fate 


BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Philistia | 
In all Shades 
Blood Royal 
Dumaresq’s Daughter 

The Duchess of Powysland 
Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece 
The Great Taboo 

The Devil’s Die 


Babylon 


| This Mortal Coil 
The Scallywag 
Strange Stories 
The Tents of Shem 
At Market Value 

| The Beckoning Hand 
For Maimie’s Sake 
Under Sealed Orders 


BY ROBERT BARR. 


In a Steamer Chair 
From whose Bourne 


| A Woman Intervenes 


| Revenge! 


BY WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy 
T his Son of Vulcan 

By Celia’s Arbour 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft 
With Harp and Crown 
The Golden Butterfly 


The Monks of Thelema 
| ’*T was in Trafalgar’s Bay 
The Ten Years’ Tenant 
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